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There is no surer indication of the growth 
of a newspaper in 


INFLUENCE AND POPULARITY 


than the rapid expansion of its classified 
advertising. The August showing of the 


INDIANAPOLIS STAR 


on this point exceeds anything ever known before in 
growth of classified volume. Look at these figures: 


Classified ads in August, 1905, 79,982 lines 
“ 666 “ 1906, 106,235 lines 


Gain (102 2.3 columns) 26,253 lines 


If you were in Indianapolis you would not have to 
look at figures to understand the established strength 
of the Star. It is shown in the great growth of local 
display advertising as well as in classified. Its in- 
fluence is strongly felt in every walk of life. The 
people of Indianapolis believe in the Srar. 


Proved Circulation. 
Indianapolis Star, = = = 86,009 
Muncie Star, - “ - = 26,867 
Terre Haute Star, = - = 20,9005 


Total for Star League, = 136,861 








General Offices of The Star League: 
INDIANAPOLIS STAR, MUNCIE STAR, 


TERRE HAUTE STAR, 


Star Building, Indianapolis, Ind. 


C. E. LAMBERTSON, Eastern [igr., JOHN GLASS, Western Mgr., 
1315 Flatiron Bidg., N. Y. Boyce Building, Chicago. 
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PRINTERS’ INK 
SUBSCRIBERS 


who send in a year’s renewal, with 
$2.00 as payment therefor, before 
November 1, 1906, will receive a 
free copy of Newspapers WorTH 
Countinc, which will be issued 
November st. 





EWSPAPERS WORTH COUNTING isa 
volume of about 500 pages of PrinTERs’ INK 
size. It will be compiled on the basis of information 
contained in the 1906 edition (38th year) of Rowell’s 
American Newspaper Directory. The bcok will 
enumerate all the papers and periodicals of the 
country which are supposed to print regularly over 
a thousand copies. There are 8,000 of these in the 
Directory ; the other 17,000 publications which the 
Directory lists will not be given mention in News- 
PAPERS WorTH CounTING The assertion has often 
been made that these 17,000 papers can be of no inter- 
est whatsoever to a majority of general advertisers. 
NewspaPpers Wortu Countine will be sold 
for one dollar a copy, retail price, and will be the 
most instructive handbook and guide for advertisers 
that was ever put together. 


PRINTERS INK PUBLISHING Co. 


Io Spruce St., New York City. 
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A JOURNAL FOR ADVERTISERS, 
ENTERED AS SECOND-CLA§$S MATTER AT THE NEW YORK, N. Y., POST OFFICE, JUNE 29, 1893. 


VoL. LVI. 


ADVERTISING FOR SAV- 
INGS DEPOSITORS. 


FIRST ARTICLE, 





Statistics show two important 
facts about savings accounts. 

First—There are in the United 
States not more than seven and 
a half millions of savings deposi- 
tors, or less than one for every 
two families. Under ideal condi- 
tions every family ought to fur- 
nish a savings depositor, for the 
genuinely thrifty family often has 
more than one. Therefore, it fol- 
lows that a great field of develop- 
ment exists for the savings ac- 
count and the savings idea, This 
was proved in a striking way 
some years ago by a firm of street 
car advertising people, who 
demonstrated to the savings banks 
of New England that they were 
carrying not more than fifty per 
cent of the deposits that should 
have been on their books. The 
method chosen was that of esti- 
mating the community’s ‘saving 
capacity by population, either at 
ten per cent of the wages paid in 
local factories or at ten per cent 
of the per capita currency circula- 
tion (then $28.50). Probably the 
same test applied to any com- 
munity (particularly in the West 
and South) would show that sav- 
ings banks are getting only a 
fraction of the money that should 
come to them for safekeeping. 
Such a test would demonstrate 
the field to be worked by adver- 
tising. 

Second—The average savings 
account in this country—and it is 
the highest in the world—amounts 
to $418.89. Each financial institu- 
tion knows what such a volume 
of deposits represents to it yearly 
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in the way of profit. In no other 
country can the results of success- 
ful savings advertising be so 
great, for in no other country is 
the average so high. The banker 
here can afford to spend twice as 
much to secure new accounts as 
the banker in another country, 
for each new account, though be- 
gun with the humble dollar, is the 
nucleus of $400. 

The American people are only 
beginning to learn the use of sav- 
ings banks, and the savings banks 
have only within recent years be- 
gun to realize their duty to the 
people—that of providing not only 
a safe depository, but of guiding 
the population in habits of thrift 
and inculcating such principles of 
banking as will offset specu- 
lation, gambling and the pop- 
ular follies incident to times of 
stringency and financial mistrust. 
A remarkable increase of savings 
deposits shows that the people 
are coming closer to the savings 
bank (and by this term is to be 
understood the trust company 
and commercial bank that main- 
tains a savings department). That 
the banks are getting closer to the 
people is shown in the widespread 
use of advertising the past few 
years, 

Presuming that the virtues of 
advertising are conceded and the 
money set aside for conducting a 
campaign, where is the banker to 
begin? 

By knowing his community and 
selecting such advertising methods 
and mediums as will fit its people. 

Bank advertising differs from 
some other kinds of publicity in 
one important detail. It has defi- 
nite stages of development. A 
patent pill or brand of beer comes 
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into its advertising full-fledged, 
as it were. The kind of advertis- 
ing that will sell them to-day can 
probably be employed to-morrow, 
and next year, and the year after 
that. But savings bank advertis- 
ing is one thing at its outset, and 
perhaps a very different thing one 
year later, when the people of its 
community have been awakened 
to the idea of financial publicity. 
It begins, mayhap, with  ele- 
mentary thrift maxims from 
“Poor Richard’s Alamanac,” but 
in twelve or eighteen months has 
grown into quite technical little 
talks upon investments or the 
dangers of speculation in Wall 
Street. There is a season at the 
outset of the campaign when much 
may be made of the very novelty 
of bank advertising in a com- 
munity, and a time later when 
the education that has been spread 
through this novel medium can be 
utilized to build greater things. 
Before a dollar is spent the 
officer in charge of a savings cam. 
paign must know the people of 
his community—the various 
classes and incomes and occu- 
pations, where each lives, what 
each reads, how each class votes 
in the main. He must get this 
information in the streets and also 
from his deposit books. The latter 
will show where the thrifty ones 
are, and where the unthrifty. He 
can determine what classes of the 
latter are desirable to approach 
with a savings proposition, and 
what are not—for in every com- 
munity there are people not worth 
while to have on the books at any 
consideration, much less spend 
money upon. He must determine 
what classes of the thrifty are 
saving less than they ought to, 
and segregate those who might be 
approached with something more 
important than a savings proposi- 
tion—say a checking account, or 
foreign exchange at the beginning 
of the tourist season, or safe de- 
posit boxes, or investments, or 
loans. Until such information is 
well in hand it would be unwise to 
start a campaign. Advertising has a 
certain capacity to produce results 
in spite of misdirected expendi- 





ture, especially in savings cam- 
paigns, for it covers a community 
widely. But economy demands 
that the advertiser know what 
he wishes to accomplish, and 
be in a position to direct his ex- 
penditure upon the vital points. 
When he knows whom he desires 
to reach, and where they live, 
then he is able to talk to them 
directly, and to select the medium 
that reaches them by the straight- 
est paths, eliminating undesirable 
prospects, 

By far the greater proportion 
of savings campaigns begin with 
the little home savings bank, 
handed out upon the deposit of a 
dollar and returned to the bank 
periodically to be emptied. An- 
other interesting fact regarding 
the home saver is that many 
banks which find it useful to start 
a propaganda ultimately abandon 
it. The home saver seems to be 
a temporary device of rare value. 
In some cases, as in the city of 
Pittsburg, it has developed little 
attraction for the people, this 
failure being explained there by 
the high average of wages paid 
'the working classes, and their 
disregard of small economies. 
Along the same line of reasoning, 
the home saver might be the 
wrong thing to introduce in a 
well-to-do community, though it 
is the experience of a Chicago 
bank that more of these little cash 
boxes are distributed to the chil- 
dren of prosperous families than 
to the working people, and with 
better results in average deposits. 
No set rule can be laid down for 
all communities alike, but no mat- 
ter where the bank may be lo- 
cated, it would be wisdom to con- 
sider the home saver among the 
first devices to be employed, and 
even to give it a practical trial 
upon a small scale with different 
classes of prospects. 

Having concluded that this de- 
vice offers a pivot about which 
the advertising may turn for the 
first year or two, the next consid- 
eration is to decide how it is to 
be brought before the people one 
wishes to reach. This question 
involves selection of an advertis- 
(Continued on page 6.) 
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If you should ask any 
intelligent Philadelphian 
how to make your ad- 





vertising appropriation 
do you the most good in 
Philadelphia the reply 
undoubtedly would be 
“olace tt in The Bulletin,”’ 
, because, “Jn Philadelphia 
| nearly eberybody reads The 
Bulletin.” 
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ing medium. The savings bank 
may be located in a city so large 
that ‘newspaper space is prohibi- 
tive in cost, or too wide in its 
effect. Mailing lists may be the 
best method of singling out a re- 
stricted clientele for the bank, or 
it may be situated so that certain 
car lines will be most productive— 
as in the case of a bank doing 
business in a factory suburb. 
Again, the community may be 
small, and newspaper advertising 
the cheapest. This is the case in 
all but a dozen of the largest 
cities in this country, and_ it 
usually happens that in cities 
where the newspaper is cheapest 
as a medium there is only a small 
proportion of undesirable popula- 
tion. The bank may be located in 
a community where foreign-lang- 
uage advertising will play an im- 
portant part in its propaganda, 
either in German, Polish, Skandi- 
navian and other papers of their 
class, or through specially trans- 
lated mail literature. Even bill- 
boards and painted bulletins have 
been used with good results by 
savings banks, and should receive 
consideration. Frequently such 
devices are employed to cover a 
certain neighborhood that is none 
too fond of reading newspapers. 
Every possible medium at the dis- 
posal of the bank ought to be con- 
sidered upon a basis of cost per 
thousand persons reached, and in 
relation to suitabilitv for the 
character of advertising to be 
done. Decision should be made, 
and perhaps trials accorded to 
each medium on a small scale, 
until the proper mediums are 
found. These will often demon- 
strate their superiority over the 
others to a surprising degree, and 
when discovered should be utilized 
for the whole expenditure. Scat- 
tered advertising denotes a cam- 
paign being conducted without ac- 
curate knowledge, nine times in 
ten. 

The Royal Trust Company, 
Chicago, maintained a savings de. 
partment for eight years, but 
somehow. it didn’t seem to be dif- 
ferent from other trust companies’ 
savings departments. In I900 a 
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few booklets were issued cover- 
ing this section in a general way, 
and the public seemed to be 
rather responsive. At the begin- 
ning of the following year some 
home savers were bought, and five 
different mediums employed to 
advertise them—daily papers, 
street cars, elevated cars, painted 
bulletins and advertising literature 
—such as booklets, folders, etc., 
in 75,000 editions. Wage-earners 
were sought first of all. In two 
years 20.000 depositors were add- 
ed to the books, the deposits in- 
creased 300 per cent, and by ex- 
periment it was ascertained that 
very little of this business came 
from other banks. It was new 
business. This company has made 
a strong point of employing 
Women in its savings department, 
finding them quick, accurate and 
not easily provoked into bad 
temper. Undoubtedly its women 
tellers had an influence on savings 
deposits. Advertising was man- 
aged through a separate depart- 
ment, incharge of a young woman 
who not only attended to all con- 
tracts and checked up the dif- 
ferent mediums, but wrote thou- 
sands of personal letters to sav. 
ings depositors. When a home 
saver was taken out and a new 
account opened, this assistant sent 
a letter of congratulation. Later, 
when accounts had demonstrated 
stability, a letter was sent offer- 
ing premiums on new business 
brought by the depositor, which 
proved to be an excellent device. 
A portion of the advertising ap- 
propriation was set aside for ex- 
periments. When something new 
and promising was offered in the 
advertising line, the Royal Trust 
Company spent money to learn 
‘whether it was worth using. Sec- 
tions of the city were marked out 
and worked in succession, terri- 
tory of about ten blocks being the 
average. By confining advertising 
operations to such a district for a 
few weeks, by mail, it was soon 
determined whether the district 
offered a profitable field or not. 
Results were widely various, and 
much profitable territory was dis- 
covered in which expenditure 
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could be concentrated, as well as 
territory to be left severely alone, 
Street cars, painted boards, etc., 
were centered in the factory dis- 
tricts. All newspapers were 
selected for cleanliness, without 
regard for cheapn.ss of space. 
One German newspaper of the 
highest class was employed profit- 
ably. The whole campaign hinged 
on two ideas—thrift and the home 
saver as an aid thereto. 

As a pendant to this picture of 
success, read an account of an 
unsuccessful campaign which 
started along precisely the same 
lines: 

“A certain trust company in the 
center of New York City, doing 
a large commercial _ business, 
bought home savers to promote 
its savings department. News- 
papers and mail literature were 
used to call attention to these, 
and as a further inducement to 
patrons the company offered to 
let savings depositors use their 
accounts for checking purposes, 
placing no restrictions on size or 
character. This, of course, at- 
tracted thousands of small mer- 
chants and others of a kind who 
might easily, with discrimination, 
have been transformed into de- 
sirable depositors, even feeding 
the company’s commercial depart- 
ment. But within a very short 
time it was necessary to revoke 
the checking privilege because the 
average account was too small to 
be profitably handled on such a 
basis. This was done with little 
tact, the first notification to de- 
positors being a dishonored check. 
Instead of quick, courteous 
handling of home savers, as was 
done by the Chicago company’s 
women, the New York trust com- 
pany had only a single clerk to 
open the metal banks, count the 
loose change and make entries on 
the passhooks. Often the deposi- 
tor would wait an hour, in line, 
and after having his bank opened, 
would speedily turn it in and 
draw out his balance. This whole 
campaign was begun and ended, a 
failure, within the space of two 
months. Yet it had all the ele- 
ments of novelty and_ success. 
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The checking privilege in a small- 
er community might be made a 
feature for attracting a highly de. 
sirable class of depositors, Stupid 
management led to its being a 
cause of disaster. The advertis- 
ing put out was of convincing 
character, and brought the public 
in, ready to do its part.” 

—__ +o 

BIG DEMAND. 

Babies are in demand in Berkeley, 
Cal. An advertisement, placed in a 
newspaper by Mr. and Mrs. R. Green- 
field, San Francisco refugees, offering 
their little girl baby Pearl to anyone 
who would give her a good home, 
brought 233 replies. At the last 
moment the mother decided she could 
not give up the child. There are now 
233 disappointed persons in the town, 
all of whom were desirous of adopting 
a baby girl.—Commercial Union. 








FIGHT MONTHS 
OF 1906 


From Jan. 1, 1906, to August 31, 
1906, The Chicago Record-Herald 


Gained 
2,130 Columns 
Advertising 


over the correspon ting eight 
months of 1908. 


THE ReCORD-HERALD prints the 
Statement of circulation for each 
day of the preceding month in 
every issue. How much better this 
is than “high-water marks,” 


THE CHICAGO 
RECORD-HERALD 














Lincoln Freie Presse 


GERMAN WEEKLY, 
LINCOLN, NEB. 


Takes the place of 280 County weeklies at 
1-10 the cost. Great saving in bookkeeping, 
postage and electros. Rate, 35 cents. 


Actual average circulation 149,281. 
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THE SEPTEMBER MAGA- 
ZINES 


This department, while primar- 
ily of interest to magazine men, 
is also studied by advertisers to a 
much greater extent than might 
be thought. One prominent maga- 
zine advertiser said the other day 
that he kept close track of the 
business carried by _ leading 
monthlies, because the comparative 
standing of a magazine in point 
of advertising is a valuable indi- 
cation of its character and quality 
of circulation. During the past 
year, for example, he has seen 
Everybody's and the Cosmopolitan 
steadily increase in patronage 
under new _ publishers. whereas 
other magazines adopting new 
policies or coming into new hands 
may not have’ shown © such 
strength. During the next year 
this advertiser will probably see 
another magazine, the American, 
climb up a good many notches. 
There is not much opportunity to 
falsify returns of this character. 
An unscrupulous publisher might 
hoodwink advertisers on circula- 
tion, but he cannot make false 
statements about the amount of 
paid business he carries, nor swell 
the total in any way. Advertisers 
must actually find circulation solid 
and results sure. This same ad- 
vertiser also said that any pre- 
judice he might have against a 
magazine had to be laid aside 
when its advertising patronage 
steadily increased, His goods be- 
ing of rather high character, he 
was at first distinctly prejudiced 
against the quality of circulation 
Everybody's might get through 
the Lawson articles. He believed 
that “Frenzied Finance” was read 
by a discontented lot of people, 
for one thing, and that few wom- 
en were interested in the series. 
But steady increase of Every- 
lody’s advertising averages con- 
vinced him that the circulation 
must be better than he imagined. 
Against testimony of solid busi- 
ness houses going on keyed re- 
sults he could not afford to nurse 
an imaginary grudge. So he in- 
vestigated Everybody's, tried it 
out, and to-day uses this maga- 
zine regularly. This advertiser 


further stated his regret that some 
way of indicating quality of maga- 
zine circulation could not be de- 
vised. Those who use the maga- 
zines are constantly studying 
character of circulation—the kind 
of people reached by each publi- 
cation. The agencies, the solici- 
tors, the advertiser’s local dealers 
and others are questioned, and in 
traveling a sharp watch is kept for 
signs that will indicate where the 
principal monthlies and weeklies 
are strong, and where they are 
weak. An advertiser wants to 
know what kind of people read a 
publication, and he is also inter- 





ADVERTISING INLEADING NONTHLY 
MAGAZINES FOR SEPTESIBER. 
(Exclusive of Publishers’ own advertising.) 

Pages Ag. Lines 









System.......cccccsovssees 210 47,040 
BicClare’s 0000. ccsceccees 134 30,136 
Review of Reviews...++++ 134 30,086 
PEN OSs ns satis neous ss 128 28,752 
ee Life in America 

UNNI 5 00 000000008. Sees I 26 
Everybody’s ......s0ese006 ae poy > 
Harper’s a. cocccee £00 22,438 
oe eae 98 21,990 
Ladies’ Home “Journal 

POD aneséecaccase Accu 109 ~—_ 21,800 
Pca ny esos ccoocee 689 19,976 
err 88 19,867 
Out West (August)....... 70 17,360 
Pacific Monthly (August). 75 16,840 
Good Housekeeping...... 73 16,548 
American Magazine....... 70 15,716 
World’s Work...........- 69 15,517 
Outing Magazine.......... 69 15,514 
Success (cols.)...-......0¢ 82 14,200 
Delineator (cols.).......... 00 13,422 
Word TO-Day...cesecsss 57 12,943 
Business Man’s Magazine 

CRIED. «cscccrsceseces 52 11,692 
Four-Track News........ 52 11,648 
National Magazine(Aug.). 50 11,200 
POREOR Be csccsce case coce | «=—Q 11,086 
Woman’s Home Com- 

panion (cols.).......000. 54 10,856 
Etude (cols.). 64 10,796 
ccs senuaninn® 44 9.996 
Ladies’ World (cols.) . 49 9.840 
Red Book... .0+ee..0. 43 9,632 
Outdoor Life . errr 42 9.428 


Normal Instructor (ols.). 54 95247 





Ainslee’s 40 9,140 
Housekeeper (cols.).....- 44 8,960 
Garden Magazine (cols.).. 62 8,931 
Lippincott’s ....... ececees 39 8,848 
Metropolitan .. ° 38 8,512 
World’s Events (cols. is 44 7,517 
Field and Stream ........ 32 7,182 
Designer (cols.)... ....... 53 7,132 
Overland Monthly (August 30 6,720 
House Beautiful — 

(SED seins shvenseen . “2 6,585 
TOORTAON 604: 06 950<:000088 29 6,496 
New Idea Woman’s Maga- 

zine (ColS.).....seseecese 47 6,421 
Pree rr Tr 27 6,178 
Popular Magazine......... 27 6,113 
House and Garden (cols.). 42 6,108 
Appleton’s Magazine..... 2 5,959 
Current Literature...... oo |6=—% 5,370 
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All-Story Magazine...... 
APNE Gislciwisniadises sce naie 
Health Culture (August).. 
Gunter’s Magazine ,...... 
Bookman ...cccseccvcees 
RRR SOC alanis <wicsdionies 
CABG sic 's06 Re aeeeiee see 
Wiis ois sn ienisc 16s 
Farming (cols.).......+0+6 
Scrap Book.... ....+++ 
Broadway Magazine ...... 
St; NICHGIES...cccceses ree 
; eS Serre 
: Benziger’s eae eneme ) 
Philistine ..ccccscsscccce . 
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Week ending August 1: 
Outlook (pages)...... 
oS rs 
Saturday Evening Po 
Illustrated Outdoor News 
Literary Digest.. 
(eee 

& Independent (pages) 

' Associated Sunday _— 
BURG iavasis) swiccouss« 

Scientific American...... 

oe eheunen ‘ 











Week ending August 18 ; 
PSOIHOO Es vinsicatiasiensesiaas 
Saturday Evening Post. 
LC eee eOccccee 
Outlook (pages) .........+ 
Leslie’s Weekly.........+ 

ry ey oP ee ° 


vais ps 3. pea 


yee ae 


Independent (pages). aan 
Associated Sunday Maga- 
Gp casaccsmvincsiniess 
Scientific American a 
Christian Herald......... 
Illustrated Outdoor News 
Week ending — 25: 
Outlook (pages). . 
Collier’s....... oe 
Saturday Evening Post.. 








ere “* 
Literary Digest........ 

Independent (pages)..--- 
Scientific American...... 


Christian Herald......... 
ane Sunday Maga- 


Leslie’ s ; Weekly ae ze denver 
Illustrated Outdoor News 


1 ee ee eee ee 


ou ree cove 
Literary Digest... eeeccccee 








4 Week ending August 4: 
: -_ 
mee (pages).. 4t 
Sian ses avecceseens Of 
MOOIMNUR 0.6 's:00.00sa0aeses 25 
gf eer erry cose 30 
Literary Digest.......... 31 
Outlook (pages).......... 19 
Saturday Evening Post... 24 
Leslie’s Weekly........ 14 
Scientific American. 13 
Associated Sunday Maga- 
ace 10 
Illustrated Outdoor News 10 
Christian Herald........ Se 






Week.ending sneer i? 
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Pages Ag. Lines 


5,310 
5,066 
5,030 
4,928 
4,630 
4,592 
3,821 
3,808 
3,054 
3,472 
3,360 
2,912 
2,688 
2,589 
7ol 


ADVERTISING IN N LEADING WEEKLY 
MAGAZINES FOR AUGUST. 
(Exclusive of Publishers’ own advertising.) 


Ag. Lines 
8,184 
5,845 
4,865 
4,811 
45489 
45374 
4,086 
2,947 
2,644 


1,877 
1,740 
1,484 





ee Ag.. Lines 








Saturday Evening Post... 29 5,039 
WOGRR io sscceltnnisns vo, O08 41384 
Outlook (pages). « 38 4,092 
Christian Herald......... 17 3,039 
Scientific American ..... . 33 2,714 
Independent (pages'...... 12 2,688 
Associated Sunday Maga- 

RIUOs Ce ceels decdeescvevs II 2,081 
BANG caweeuncesscs ss arecns 12 1,755 
Illustrated Outdoor News g 1,678 
Leslie’s Weekly.......... 6 1,284 

Totals for August : 
Outlook ....... aeonie aes 34,869 
COE Bess ccccucenss..cee 31,007 
Saturday Evening Post... 25,145 
Literary Digest......... ° 20,783 

OZUC .orcccvcvccccces eee 20,630 
igundath ...........: 20,280 
[See awe cee 14,552 
Scientific American...... 12,669 
Leslie’s Weekly......... 11,439 
Associated penny Maga- 

MG ora vie ass cauine eases 11,205 
Christian Herald........ 11,022 
Illustrated Uutdoor News 10,552 





ested in geographical distribution 
of circulation. He wants the 
right kind of people, though they 
may not necessarily be what are 
known as the “best people.’ Many 
publishers are anxious to demon- 
strate the aristocratic quality of 
their circulation, whereas a large 
number of advertisers might value 
more highly the barber-shop cir- 
culation of Leslie’s Weekly. Other 
publishers try to keep their pro- 
portion of country circulation as 
inconspicuous as possible, though 
many advertisers are hunting for 
circulation of just this kind, and 
a magazine like the World To- 
Day, which has _ systematically 
worked medium-size towns in the 
Middle West, has a quality found 
in no other monthly. Character 
of circulation often shifts and 
changes, especially where maga- 
zines are merged or sold, re- 
organized or given new business 
policies. To keep track of this 
is the aim of the alert advertiser. 
If some system of symbols could 
be devised to keep him posted he 
would greatly appreciate such in- 
formation. 


MAGAZINE NOTES. 
An article on book advertising, 
“Notes for a History of Book Puffery,” 
appears in the September Bookman. 


The September issue of the Critic is 
the last of -that. monthly, . it. being 
merged with the new Putnam’s Monthly 
that appears in October. ‘ 


‘The Rocky Mountain News, Ss). 
Denver, has been added to tlie’ list™ S 
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the Associated Sunday Magazine, and 
will begin distributing this supp. ement 
September 30. 


With September 7 the North Ameri- 
can Review, which is ninety-one years 
old, was changed from a monthly to a 
semi-monthly, in order to treat more 
adequately the news issues of the day. 


The tnirtieth anniversary of the in- 
vention of the teiephone is made the 
subject of an article in the September 
Scribner's that ought to furnish useful 
information for every telephone adver- 
t.sing man. 


The twenty-fifth anniversary of Judge 
will be celebrated in a _ special issue 
October 13. Judge was founded 
October 29, 1881. The silver anni- 
versary number will also be the annual 
hotel and club number. 

The Ridgway Company, to publish 
the new Kidgway’s, has been incor- 
porated under the laws of New York 
State, with $1,000,000 capital. Direc- 
tors: Edwin A. Shorter, Bertrand L. 
Chapman, James B. Sheehan. 


Interesting statistics of publishing 
are given in diagram form in_ the 
September Review of Reviews by W. 
S. Rossiter, of the census bureau, in 
an article entitled ‘Printing and Pub- 
lishing, the Barometer Industry.” 


With October Human Life, of Bos- 
ton, will be enlarged to the size of 
Collier's. Better paper will also be 
used, and the make-up improved. 
Human Life is said to be the only 
magazine in this country devoted en- 
tirely to people instead of things. 


McClure’s announces a _ campaign 
against substitution, to consist of an 
article against tne practice in every 
issue. Consumers will be shown how 
and why a dealer substitutes, and what 
the interests of dealer and consumer 
are. Each article will occupy a page, 
anu will hit straight from the shoulder. 


McClure’s for September has a short 
story detailing a fight made against 
the beef trust by the independent 
butcher, while in the advertising section 
is a four- page ad for Armour products, 
a Libby ad and other_meat_ publicity. 
xverybody’s has the Equitable insur- 
ance “reader” that appears in most of 
the magazines. We seem to be enter- 
ing an era that is to be without pre- 
judice. 


Saopping service is a new form_of 
help to magazine readers. The 
Woman’s Home Companion has opened 
a bureau in charge of Grace M. Gould, 
and will purchase for readers anything 
desired in New York City, on the plan 
of professional shoppers that have 
heretofore occupied this important field. 
Success has also opened a bureau to 
furnish samples, prices, commercial in- 
formation, etc., and to shop for readers. 


The September issue of System, an 
annual special, is said to break all 
records for amount of business carried 
in a standard-size monthly. Exclusive 
of publisher’s own advertising there are 
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210 pages, or 220 altogether. It is said 
that McClure’s held the previous 
record, 208 pages. Between 3,000 and 
5,000 copies of thig issue, bound in 
stiff covers, wiil ve sold at $1 a copy 
to those who wisu to preserve it. Two 
years ago System had only fifteen pages 
of Eastern business, while in this issue 
there are 116, 


A handsome little book about Ap- 
pleton’s Magazine, dressed in a minia- 
ture of the September cover, gives por- 
traits of the editorial and _ business 
staff and outlines future policy. Metz 
B. Hayes, the advertising manager, 
was for some years business manager 
of the Outing Magazine, and later with 
Leslie's Monthly, now the American 
Magazine. His assistant is William A. 
Trowbridge, formerly of the Review of 
Keviews. The Western representative 
is Hermann Sonneborn, with an office 
at 378 Wabash Avenue, Chicago. The 
circulation department of Appleton’s is 
in charge of R, Thornton Eaton, 


Gunter’s Magazine claims a unique 
kind of circulation: ‘‘Gunter’s covers a 
territory that no other publication 
reache” This territory consists of 
Archibald Clavering Gunter’s following, 
Mt Gunter, tne author of “Mr. Barnes 
of New York,w. Mr. Potter of Texas,” 

“The First ofsSthe English,” etc., is 
a monthly contributor-to this magazine; 
in fact, his works appear exclusively 
in Gunter’s. This publishing house can 
show a record of over ten million cop- 
ies of a dozen romances by this author, 
and 50,000 of his following buy the 
magazine each month. You rok this 
following througn Gunter’s, and you 
can’t reach it through any other pub- 
lication.’ 


Never in the history of the jewelry 
trade has the fall season opened so 
auspiciously as has the present one. 
It is such times as these, when money 
is plentiful, that most people think of 
buying jewelry, precious stones, 
watches, silverware and similar articles, 
and the bulk of sales in this trade’ 
this year will create a new record. 
Learning from experiences of the past, 
manufacturers are now working to their 
ful‘est capacity, and the retail jewelers 
are buying earlier than ever before. 
The fall season has already been most 
active, and from now to the holidays 
there is every reason to believe that 
the demand for wares in the jewelry 
and kindred trades will far exceed the 
supply.—Jewelers’ Circular Weekly, 








In almost every city the best adver- 
tising medium among daily papers is 
the one that carries the greatest amount 
of small or classified advertising. The 
reason is obvious; the presence of these 
advertisements proves that the paper is 
bought because of its value as such, and 
not because it exploits some one-eyed 
idea or makes a specialty of a certain 
class of news, or has “claims” on a 
party or faction, and such buyers read 
the whole paper. The sheet to adver- 
tise in is the One that is read, and the 
small-ad patronage is proof of that in 
gaily, weekly or monthly.—Inland 
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LEVEY, THE CLEANSER. 


WIDE ADVERTISING OF A BUSINESS 
THAT HAS NEVER BEEN PROPERLY 
EXPLOITED BEFORE—MR. LEVEY 
SPENDS $100,000 A YEAR, AND 
SINCE HE BEGAN IN NEW YORK 
SEVERAL YEARS AGO HAS LAID THE 
FOUNDATIONS OF A NATIONAL 
TRADE IN CLEANSING AND DYEING 
—NEWSPAPERS TO SUCCEED OUT- 
DOOR ADVERTISING, 





One of the most conspicuous 
advertisers in New York city 1s 
Levey, the man who conducts a 
cleansing and dyeing business, 
with several branch stores in 
various parts ot the metropolis. 
Levey’s advertising is chietly out- 
door publicity, and has, for two 
years, taken the form of painted 
bulletins along railroads running 
out ot New York, as weil as 
around the centers of the town it- 
self where travel is heaviest. Some 
time ago Philadelphia was also 
invaded with bulletins, and a 
branch has now been opened in 
Pittsburg. Mr. Levey’s advertis- 
ing is so heavy for a business of 
this nature that some people be- 
lieve he is spending too much on 
publicity. Its outdoor character 
has also led to a rumor that only 
this means of getting his name be- 
fore the public has been success- 
ful. The other day a PRINTERS’ 
INK reporter called at the main 
offices, Broadway and 45th street, 
and saw Edward Schaeter, who is 
both manager and advertising 
manager for Mr. Levey. 

“We hear that you gave news- 
papers a thorough trial before 
adopting outdoor advertising. Mr. 
Schaefer, and that these failed to 
reach women who have fine gar- 
ments to clean. Is it true that 
mail literature and all other forms 
of advertising failed, but that the 
painted walls and bulletins put 
Levey’s name before people so 
prominently that they couldn't 
escape it?” 

Mr. Schaefer laughed. 

“You must have heard the out- 
door advertising men’s side of it.” 
he replied. “No, it isn’t true at all. 
We began with newspaper adver- 
tising, and still use newspapers, 
and intend to use more of them In 
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the future. The first operations 
started in October, 1904, a couple 
of years after this business was 
established. It might be well to 
preface the story by telling you 
what sort of business it is. We 
have no special processes ot 
cleansing or dyeing, but, like a 
very fine laundry, are abie to do 
work of the highest grade by care 
and discrimination in employing 
ordinary processes. We have a 
plant here in New York, and all 
work from the Philadelphia and 
Pittsburg branches is shipped to 
New York, as well as from dozens 
of branch agents in other cities, 
and in the suburban towns around 
the metropolis. The character of 
our work is such that it appeals 
to women with costly garments to 
cleanse or dye, and after two years 
of successful business Mr. Levey 
conceived the idea of advertising 
not only for all the high grade 
work of this sort in New York, 
but on a national scale as well. 
“The first advertising, as I say, 
was in newspapers. We took 
thirty lines in dailies like the 
New York Jelegram to print a 
little talk on high grade cleansing 
and dyeing. The newspapers 
pulled traceable business from the 
first. Then Mr. Levey got in- 
terested in outdoor advertising. 
The billboard and bulletin people 
made comparisons of cost that 
showed the outdoor mediums in 
very favorable lights. Where a 
moderate-size ad in a single news- 
paper cost $60 a week, this amount 
of money would plant a painted 
bulletin on Broadway for a 
month. Struck with the lower 
cost of paint he changed over to 
this medium, and has been using 
it largely ever since. Our display 
in New York is probably the 
largest of any local retail ad- 
vertiser. Lately it has grown so 
large that the bulletin people 
could not give us any more space, 
and we have taken to making con- 
tracts for walls and roofs on our 
own account. Perhaps vou re- 
member the Broadway Tabernacle 
advertising a few weeks ago. 
When this building was sold, to be 
pulled down, we bought the ad- 
vertising rights and covered it 
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with lighted signs from top to 
bottom. It cost us about $2,000 
for six or seven weeks’ display, 
but attracted an enormous amount 
of attention. Then, we have all 
the Siegel-Cooper stores old bul- 
letins in a fifty-mile radius on 
railroads around New York, and 
our display between New York 
and Philadelphia is pretty nearly 
continuous all the way. 
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three new branches in New York, 
and our plant has been enlarged 
by three floors in three separate 
buildings. But the effect of out- 
door advertising is transitory. 
After eighteen months on the 
boards the novelty begins to wear 
off. We feel that newspapers 
offer a stability of character that 
the boards do not, and shall soon 
begin to use them again. You 


“Miss Daisy Gown” 


“But in Pittsburg we are using 
newspapers, and the time is now 
coming when we shall use the 
dailies in New York again. Mr. 
Levey’s conclusion that outdoor 
advertising gives wide and cheap 
publicity was unquestionably cor- 
rect. Since we started the bulle- 
tin advertising he has opened 


have only to look to the depart- 
ment stores’ steady use of news- 
papers to see how stable they are 
—no other medium touches them 
in capacity to bring business day 
after day, year after year.” 
“How about the bel’ef that your 
business is over-advertised? ‘Is 
the present campaign in the na- 
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ture of introductory work? Will 
you eventually reduce your ex- 
penditure?” 

“Not if I can help it! If the 
aim were to establish a purely 
local business in cleansing and 
dyeing, then our present expendi. 
ture, which aggregates $100,000 a 
year, would be entirely too large, 
even remembering the enormous 
amount of business that is to be 
had in this line in luxurious New 
York. But we are after national 
business. Cleansing and dyeing 
have never been advertised widely 
or intelligently. Mr, Levey rea- 
sons that exploitation of his name 
ever the country will lay the 
foundations of a business that will 
always be permanent—he is get- 
ting in on the ground floor, as it 
were. Already we have a large 
mail-order department, receiving 
work through the express com- 
panies, In every suburban town 
around New York we have local 
agents, and also in many towns 
in New England. Practically the 
whole Eastern country is covered 
with our agents, usually the best 
department stores in each town 
and city. Other branches are 
soon to be opened. ‘The next will 
probably be in Washington. ‘hen 
Baltimore will follow. Wherever 
we have a local agent, arrange- 
ments are made to advertise our 
business in the department stores’ 
newspaper announcements, and we 
aiso furnish posters for billboard 
work, with booklets, etc. If you 
look at our proposition as a na- 
tional one, $100,000 does not 
seem extravagant.” 

“Will you eventually go into 
magazifies ?” 

“Probably not. The magazines 
unquestionably have a quality of 
circulation that would benefit us, 
but they scatter too widely. While 
we are after national business, the 
term must be taken to include 
only territory east of the Ohio 
River. Farther west the problem 
is difficult. There is not enough 
business of this nature for one 
thing, and the time necessary to 
get goods here, cleanse or dye, 
and return them to owners. is too 
long. The magazines would give 
us too much waste circulation to 
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be profitable, and might also 
create business that we suould not 
be abe to take care of.” 

“Have you ever tried out the 
street cars?” 

“yes—very thoroughly. A con. 
tract was made for half the ele- 


-vated cars in New York, and our 


cards ran fully six months, Lhis 
ought to be a definite test. But at 
the end ot six months we discon- 
tinued the service, paying a bonus 
for time yet to be completed on 
the contract. For some reason 
tne cars did not pull. Nothing 
could be traced to them. 

“One of the best ieatures of our 
outdoor advertising has been the 
lady in white, whom we call ‘Miss 
Daisy Gown.’ She bears a family 
resemblance to the Lackawanna’s 
‘Phoebe Snow,’ you will notice. 
But we think such a figure far 
more appropr.ate to our business 
than ‘Phoebe Snow’ was to a rail- 
road. She has given it personal- 
ity, and from the day she was in- 
troduced as a bulletin figure the 
public took an interest in her. It 
is well to call attention to the 
simple character of all our adver- 
tising. Following true outdoor 
lines, the chief emphasis has been 
put upon the name, Levey, which 
is what we want people to re- 
member first of all. When they 
get this one word fixed in their 
minds they soon learn what it 
stands for, and business gravitates 
to us naturally. ‘Miss Daisy 
Gown’ gives our advertising that 
note of femininity without which it 
would be valueless. This feminine 
note is emphasized in other ways. 
To our large mailing list of cus- 
tomers we frequently send out 
trinkets for women. One mailed 
not long ago was a small toilet 
bag containing a piece of chamois 
and toilet powder, This summer 
we are sending out fans, and dis-_ 
tributing them about the New 
York cafés and hotels. Another 
successful novelty was a series of 
twelve souvenir postals showing 
‘Miss Daisy Gown’ in various 
poses, the scenes taken photo- 
graphically from a model. These 
were given to patrons and also 
sent to our local agents with their 
own advertisement printed on 
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each card. Appropriate jingles 
written tor each group pointed a 
business moral. Still another 
nove.ty was a souvenir lithograph 
of ‘Miss Daisy Gown,’ taken from 
a full page on the back cover ot 
the Theatre Magazine. ‘Lhis was 
advertised in daily papers, and 
thousands of copies were sent out 
on request. Whether orders re- 
sulted is not so easy to say, how- 
ever. So far our advertising has 
been of a kind that did not per- 
mit close keying. When a new 
medium has been added or the 
expenditure in an old one in- 
creased we have been guided 
largely by a generous increase 
in business in determining whether 
the expenditure was ___profit- 
able or otherwise. Two years’ 
experience, though, has systema- 
tized the advertising more or 
less, and we now feel that it 
can soon be managed along more 
exact lines. General publicity has 
been profitable beyond doubt. But 
after all, the outgo of advertising 
is so large and constant that there 
is likely to be waste unless results 
can be traced from each medium. 
To systematize our publicity so 
that we know what we get in re- 
turn is a problem that we have 
very prominently in mind just 
now.” 


ADVERTISING DRINKS, 


In the whole history of advertis- 
ing there has probably never 
been a poster that has drawn upon 
itself and its maker so much cen- 
sure as that representing a half- 
dozen statesmen, eacn with glass 
in hand, and evidently recommend- 
ing a certain brand of whisky. 
This poster has been condemned 
first for its influence by example; 
since, if these prominent men are 
shown to authorize the use of in- 
toxicants, the young and impres- 
sionable as well as older, but 
equally impressionable, may be led 
into, perhaps, uncontrollable habits 
of drink. Another reason for the 
disapproval of the poster is that 
no advertiser should be allowed to 
use the portrait of any person 
without that person’s consent. The 

-third reason is that at least one 











of the men represented is known 
to be a total abstainer. 

Of course, to the great majority 
of people seeing this and hundreds 
of other posters where portraits 
of well known persons are used, all 
tnese objections are matters of in- 
difference, and less; they never 
think of them in any way. To the 
discriminating person, this poster 
has not one-tentn the strength pos- 
sessed by the one where three eld- 
erly men, typical critics of the mat- 
ter in hand, are seriously consider- 
ing the brand on a bottle that one 
of them holds. These three at 
once bring to mind the story of 
the two connoisseurs who had been 
invited by a third to sample some 
whisky that he had owned for a 
number of years, and for that and 
other reasons, he considered very 
nearly perfect. The glasses were 
filled from the barrel. One critic 
tasted, winked hard, looked a bit 
nonplussed, and said there was 
some foreign tang in the whisky— 
a taste of leather. 

The owner confessed there real- 
ly was something wrong, but what 
it was he could not decide. The 
third one being appealed to, said 
that to him there was a taste of 
iron rust. So, the liquor was 
drawn out, the barrel emptied for 
a thorough examination, and there, 
fully justifying all three, was found 
a little, leather-headed carpet tack. 
The story is wholly suggestive of 
exceedingly critical taste. The 
picture reminder of the story has 
the best of guarantees for its ex- 
cellence: It has been imitated. One 
parody of it represents three elder- 
ly worthies discussing the merits 
of a certain well known mail order 
monthly. 

Another is in a recent issue of 
one of the big magazines where 
three monks are examining a table 
full of samples of cut glass. In 
the top display line of the text, 
tnese recluses are said to be “Good 
Judges”; but why they should be 
good judges is more than readily 
appears to the possible purchaser 
of cut glass. What one sees at 
first glance is that there is a man- 
ufacturer or a dealer in cut glass 
who admires the whisky critics 
and he has gone a long way ’round 
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courting a tussle with the society 


to have a similar picture of his 
own. The majority of dealers in 
whisky leave out the pictures with 
the exception of a bottle or two, 
and fill their space witn what may 
be considered the plain facts of the 
excellence of their wares and the 
prices thereof. 

Amongst advertisers of beer, the 
proprietors of “the beer that made 
Milwaukee famous”’ go in for the 
most artistic and striking picture. 
The text is just what any manu- 
facturer might say if ‘he wished to 
affirm that he made a pure and un- 
adulterated drink; but what has 
beer to do with a series of nymphs 
in exceedingly scant and diaphan- 
ous clothing? Or what have the 
nymphs to do with beer? They 
seemed to be wholly occupied with 
birds, butterflies and flowers; and 
amongst the vegetation with which 
each one is surrounded there is 
never the least hint of hops; and by 
this token one may guess tnat the 
nymphs are not in any way bo- 
hemian. The manufacturer says 
he sends to Bohemia for the hops 
from which he draws the spirit 
of ‘nis beer. 

A certain manufacturer of 
American champagnes and carbon- 
ated wines advertises his goods 
with a Gibsonesque girl in a statue- 
of-liberty-pose, toasting American 
Supremacy. 

Among the many table waters 
recommended, perhaps White Rock 
has the most inviting pictures and 
the text is most readily believed; 
there is little of it, and it is in 
clear type. 

In the matter of food and drink 
advertising one wants only a plain 
short statement of merits, and if 
illustrations are used tiney should 
be pleasant and to the point. A 
glaring example of the contrary 
are the usual advertisements of 
the vendor of some sort of bogus 
coffee. Not content with concoct- 
ing nerve-racking stories about the 
effects of real coffee, these stories 
are embellished in allegorical style 
with pictures that, if given cre- 
dence, would surely create more 
nerve troubles than could any pos- 
sible amount of genuine coffee. 

One vendor of table waters is 
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that looks after public propriety. 
He displays, on the canvas cover 
of his delivery wagon, a nude 
human figure. Of course, the first 
object of advertising is gained; he 
has attracted attention; but any 
sort of picture would do that, and 
something apropos of tne goods 
for sale would be a better aid to 
the memory, say a cascade, or a 
fountain, or a running stream. 
Either of these would have the 
merit of illustrating the text, which 
the figure has not. 

But, there are tricks in all trades, 
and blunders in all businesses, and 
to the innocent spectator it fre- 
quently looks as if some business 
men must sit up nights to study 
out ways and means of darkening 
counsel by words without knowl- 
edge when concocting their adver- 
tising. MaArcretT HoLMES wWATES. 


me 
OBSERVATION, 

Building up the powers of observa- 
tion has taken an extraordinary course 
at the Reigate Grammar _ School. 
“Lessons in Advertising’ (save the 
mark!) formed part of a recent exam- 
ination paper, such a question as the 
following being put to the aspiring 
student: 

“With what articles in common use 
do you associate .the following: 
(a) ‘Won’t wash clothes;’ (b) ‘Worth 
a guinea... .;’ (c) ‘Touches the 
spot;? (d) ‘Best and goes _ farthest;’ 
(e) ‘He won’t be happy .... 3’ 
(f{) ‘Employ British labour;’ (g) ‘Grate- 
ful and comforting;’ (h) ‘Richest in 
cream;’ (i) ‘Examine the  label;’ 
(k) ‘Eliminates pain.’ ” 

Yet, when one looks at it broadly, 
this particular question partakes of the 
nature of general information, and as 
such must have a broadening effect 
upon the minds of the students who 
aspire to blossom into teachers of our 
little ones. Unfortunately the power 
of observation is never cultivated 
enough in our “green and salad days.” 
It is, however, this power of observa- 
tion which so materially affects the 
characters of our business men. The 
lack of it often means failure: the 
possession of it, success. 

I suppose there is not a profession 
where the power of observation is so 
essential as the profession of adver- 
tising! The life of the advertising 
manager is one long effort in the re- 
ception of what he observes. Stored 
in the recesses of his memory he has 
a “room-full” of facts ready for use 
when the occasion presents _ itself. 
These facts have been put there by 
“observation.” So that, after all, ex- 
amination papers containing questions 
as shown above, though at first sight 
appearing to be out of place, are in- 
deed very valuable if they increase our 
powers of observation.—London Pro- 
gressive Advertising, 
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(A Roll of Honor) 





No amount of money can ouy a place in this list tora paper not having the 


requisite qualification. 


Advertisements under this caption are accepted from publisners who, accord- 
ing to the 1906 issue of Rowell’s American Newsvaper Directory. have submittea for 
chat edition of tne Directory a detailed circulation statement. auiy signed and datea, 
also from publishers wno for some reason failed to obtain a figure rating im the 1906 
Directory, but have since supplied a detailed circulation statement as described above, 
covering a period of twelve months prior to the date of making the statement, sucn state- 
ment being available for use in the 19C7 issue of the American Newspaper Directory. UCir- 
culation figures in the ROLL oF HONOR of the last named character are marked with an (>i ). 


These are generally regarded the publishers who believe that an advertiser has a right 


to know wnat he pays his nara casn for. 





The full meaning of the Star Guarantee is set forth in Rowell’s American 
Newspaper Directory in the catalogue description of each publication possessing 
it. No publisher who has any doubt that the absolute accuracy of his circulation 
statement would stand out bright and clear after the most searching investigation 

would ever for a moment consider the thought of securing and using the Guarantee Star, 


ALABAMA. 


Montgome <6 Journal, dy. Aver. 1905,8,677. 
The afternoon home newspaper of its city. 


ARIZONA. 


Phoenix. Republican. Daily aver. 1905,6.881. 
Leonard & Lewis, N. Y. Reps., Tribune Bldy. 


ARKANSAS. 


Fert Smith, Times. dy. Act. av. /905,2,781. 
Actual aver, for Oct., Nov. and Dec., 1905,8. 968. 


CALIFORNIA. 


Mountain View. Signsof the Times. 
weekly average for 1905, 22.580. 
San Francliaco. Pacific Churchman, semi-mo.; 
Episcopalian. Cir. 1905, 1.422; May, 196, 1,700, 
San Francisco. Sunset Magazine, monthly, 
literary: two hundred and eight pages, 5x8. 
err ge 1904, 48,916: year ending Nov., 05, 
9.416. LL. Me Cormick, 120 Jackson Boute- 
vard, Chicago. regere Eastern representative. 
Wiiagn A. Wil Ison, 44 East 23d St., New York 
y, New York — Home Offices, 
ist California Street. 


COLORADO. 
Denver. Clay’s Review, weekly; Perry A. on: 
Actual aver. Jor 1904, 10,926, for 1905, 11.6 
Denver, lost, Crily. Post Printing and Pub- 
lisning Co. Aver. for 1905, 44.820; Sy. 60,104. 
Average for July,4906, dy. 54,208; Sy. 78.682, 
s27~ The absolute correctness of the latest 
circulation rating accorded 
the Denver Post is guaran- 
teed by the publishers of 
Rowell’s American News- 
paper Directory, who will 
pay one hundred dollars to 
the first person who success- 
fully controverts its accuracy. 


CONNECTICUT. 
Meriden. Journal, evening. Actual average 
Sor 1905, 7.5357. 
Meriden. Morning a and Republican. 
Daily average for 1905. 7.57 


New Haven, Evening Register. ony. Actual 
av. for1905,18,.711: Sunday,11,.811 


Norwalk. Evening Hour. Daily average year 
endinuy Dec... 1905, 8.1790. wilcire., as certified 


Actual 
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Apr 
by Ass’n ‘Am. Adv’rs.all returns deducted, 2,869. 
Norwich. -Bulletin, morning. Average for 
1904, &.850; 1905, 5,920; now, 6,588, 


pba agg oy’ & Republican. dy. Aver. for 4905. 
5.648, La Coste 


Maxwell Spec. Agents, N. Y. 











DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA. 


Washington, Evening Star, daily and Sun- 
day. Daily average for 1W5. 85.550 (OO). 


GEORGIA. 

Atlanta. Journal, dy. Av. 1905,46.038. Sun- 
day 47.998, Semi-weecly 56.781; May, 196, 
daily, 52.517; Sun., 53.977; semi-wy., 274. 281. 

Atinunta. News Daily aver. first six ry 1906, 
24,668. S.C. Becicwith. Sp. 1g.,N. Y. & Chi. 





Atlanta, The Southern Ruralist. Sworn aver. 
Jirst six mos, 1906, 62.96 6 copies monthly Begin- 
ning Sept. 1st, 70,000 guaranteed, sem:-monthly, 


Augusta, eo a 
1905 average. 6,045. 
ILLINOIS. 

Aurora. Daily Beacon. Daily rit Sor 
1905, 4,480; sirst six months of 1906, 6,245, 

Cairo. Citizen. Daily average first six 
months 1906, 1,529. 

Champaign. News. _s Sour months 1906, 
daily, &. O76; weekly. 8.4 

Chieage. Bakers’ nol monthly ($2.00), 
Bakers’ Helper Co. Average Jor 1905,4.100(@@). 


Ouly morning paper. 


Chicago, Breeders’ Gazette. weekly; $2.00. 
Averaye circulation 1905. to Dec. sist, 66,605. 

Chicago, Dental Review, monthly. Actual 
average for 1905, 8.70%. 


Chicago, Examiner. foe Sor 1905, 144, 
806 copies daily; circulation in city; 
larger city crrculation the nm any two Ka Chi- 
cago morning papers co mined bi 
Association of American adver teers. Smith 
Thompson, Representatives, 


Chieago, Farm Loans and City Bonds. Lead- 
ing investment paper of the United States. 


Chicago. Farmers’ Voice and National Rural. 
Actual aver., 1905, 80.700. Jun., 1906, 42,460. 


Chicago. Inland Printer. Actual average cir- 
culation for 1905, 15.866 (OO). 


Ohieago. Orange Judd Farmer. Only agricul- 
tural weekly covering the prosperous Western 
States. Circulation is never less than 90.000, 
The count made Oct. 2 
paid subscribers. 
offices in_ Nebraska; sis ot t 
Illinois. Michigan. 1 A, ae and Minn- 
esota; half the postoffices in indiana and Kansas 
and two thirds of those in the Dakotas. All ad- 
vert guaranteed. 


oh: System. month ,. The System Co., 

ub. Kastern office 1 Madison Ave.,N. Y. Arer- 

age fo ape ending, March, 1906, 50.556. Cur 
average in excess of 60.000. 
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Ohieago, Record-Herald. Areraye »wé, daily 
145.761, Sunday 199.400, average 195, daily 
146.456, Sunday 204.559, 

t@ The absolute correctness of the latest 
circulation rating accorded 
the Chicago Record-Herald 
is guaranteed by the pub- 
lishers of Rowell’s American 
Newspaper Directory, who 
will pay one hundred dollars 
to the first person who successfully con- 
troverts its accuracy. 

Chicago. The Tribune has the largest two-cent 
circulation in the world, and the largest circula- 
tion of any morning newspaper in Chicago. The 
TRIBUNE is the only Chicago newspaper receiv- 
ing (©©). 

Joliet, Herald evening and Sunday morning. 
Averaye for year ending July 17, 1906, 6.266, 

Peoria. Star, evenings ana Sunday morning. 
Actual average for 1905, d'y 21,042. S’y 9,674. 

INDIANA. 

Iudianapolia, Up-to-Date Farming. 1905 av., 
156,250 semnt- monthlb; 75c. a line. Write us. 

Notre Dame. The Ave Maria, Catholic weekly. 
Actual net averuge for 195, 24.890. 

Princeton, Clarion-News, daily and weekly. 
Daily average 195, 1,447; weekly, 2,397, 


UA 
ou 
TEED 


Richmond, The Evening Item, daily. Sworn 
average net puid circulation for 1905, 4,074; six 
mouths ending June 30, 196, 4.262; for July, 
1906, 4,525. Over 3.200 out of 4800 Richmond 
homes are regular subscribers to the Evening 
Item. 


South Bend. Tribune. Sworn daily average, 
July, 166. 7,358. Absolutely best in South Bend. 


IOWA. 
Davenport, Catholic Messenger, weekly. 
Actual average for 195, >, 314. 


Davenport. Times. Daily aver. Aug., 12,041, 
Circulation in City or total guaranteed greater 
tnan uny other paper or no pay Sor space, 

Den Moines. Capital, aaily. Lafayette Young, 
publisher. Actual average svld 1905, 39.178. 
Present circulation over 40.000. City and State 
e:rculation larvest in Iowa. More local advertis- 
ing in 1905 in 342 issues than any competitor in 
365 issues. The rate sive cents a line. 


Des Moines, Register and Leader—daily and 
Sunday—carries more “Want” and loeal display 
advertising than any other Des Moines or lowa 
paper. Average circulation for May, dy. 29,434. 


Dex« Moines, The People’s Popular Monthly. 
Actual average for 1905, 182,175. 

Sioux City. Journal, daily. Average for 1905 
sworn, 24.961. Average for jirst six months, 
1906, 29,045. 

Sioux City. Trioune. Evening. Net sworn 
daily, average 1905, 24.287 : July, 1906, 27.177. 

The paper of largest paid circulation. Ninety 
per ecnt of Sioux City’s reading public reads 
the Tribune. Only lowa paper that haa the 
Guaranteed Star, 


KANSAS. 


Lawrence, World, evening and ty ey Copies 
printed, 195, daily, 8.57; weekly, 8,180. 


Pitt«burg, Headlight. dy. and wy. Actual 
average for 1905, duily 5,280, weekly 8.278. 
KENTUCKY. 


Marton, Crittenden Record, weekly. Actual 
average for year ending October, 1905, 1,832. 


Owensboro. Daily Inquirer. Larger circ. than 
any Owensboro daily. No charge unless true. 


Owensboro, Daily Messenger. Sworn average 
circulation for 1905, 2.471; June, 1906, 8.418. 


LOUISIANA. 





New @rleans. Item, official journai of the 
4). cir. Jan., 1906, 24.615: for Feb., 1906, 
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MAINE. 

Augusta. Comfort, mo. W. H. Gannett, pub. 
Actual average Jor 1905, 1.269.578. 

Augusta, Kennebec Journal, dy. and wy. 
Average daily, 1905, 6.986. weeily, 2.090. 

Bangor. Commercial. Average sor 1905, daily 
9.455. weekly 29,117. 

Dover. Piscataquis Upserver. Actual weekly 
averaye 1905, 2.019. 

Lewiston. Evening Journal, daily. aver. for 
1905, 7.598 (OQ). weekly 17.448 OO). 

Phillips, MaineWoods ana Woodsman.weekly, 
J. W. Brackett Co. Arerage for 1905. 8.077. 

Portland. Evening Express. Average for 1905, 
daily 12.005. Sunday Telegram. 8,428. 


MARYLAND. 


Annapolis. U.S. Naval Institute, Proceedings 
of ;q.; copies printed av.ur. end’g Sept. 1905,1,637, 
Baltimore, American, dy. Av. first 6 mo. 1906, 
Sun., 85,142; d’y, 67.714. No return privilege, 


Baltimore. News, daily. Evening News Pub- 
lishing Company. rerage 1905, 60.678. For 
ust. 1906. 69.014, 
absolute correctness of the 
lutest circulation rating accorded 
the NEWS is guaranteed by the 
DuDisaecs of Rowell's American 
ewspaper Direct . who will 
pay one hundred dollars to the 
Jirst person who successfully con- 
troverts its accuracy. 


MASSACHUSETTS. 

Boston. Glove. Average 1905, daily, 192.584, 
Sunday, 299.648. “Largest Circulation Daily 
of any twocent paper in the United States. 
100.000 more circulation than any other Sunday 
r wn New England.” 1dvertisements go in 

morning and afternoon editions for one price. 
&@ The absolute correctness of the latest 
circulation rating accorded 
the Boston Globe is guaran- 
Lary teed by the publishers of 
teh Rowell’s American News- 
EE paper Directory, who will 
pay one hundred dollars to 
the first person who successfully cone 

troverts its accuracy. 








Boston. Christian Endeavor World. A leading 
religious weekly. Actual average 1905, 99,491, 


Boaton. Evening Transcript (OO). Bostons 
tea table paper. Largest amount of week day adv, 


Boston. Post. Average for July, 1906, Boston 
Daily Post. 248.704; Boston sunday Post, 
225.452. Daily gain over July, 1905, 6.5703 
Sunday gain over July, 1905. 88.292. Flat 
rates, r. 0.p.. daily, 20 cents; Sunday, 18 cents. 
tea Breakfast Table Paper of New Eng- 
and, 


Lynn, Evening News. Actual average for 1905, 
5,805. 


Springfield, Farmand Home. National Agri- 
cuitural semi-monthiy. Total paid circulation, 
396.482. Distributed at 58.226 postoffices. 
Eastern and Western editions. Al) advertise- 
ments guaranteed. 


Springfield. Goou Housekeeping,mo  Aver- 
age 195, 206.083. No issue less than 200,000, 
All advertisements guaranteed. 


Springfield. New England Homestead. Soy 
important agricultural weekly in New England. 
Paid circulation, 40,000. Reaches every post- 
office in Mass., K.1.. and Conn., and all in Ver- 
mont, New Hampshire and Maine, except a few in 
the woods. All advertisements guaran 


Worcester. (Opinion Publique, daily(@ ©). 
Paid average for 1905. 4,253. 
MICHIGAN. 


Adrian, Telegram. Dy. av. last three mont 
1905,5,171. Payne & Youngs, Specials. ne 








city. 
25.419; for March, 1906. 26.06%; for April, 1906, 
26.090. Av. cir. Jan, 4 to June 30, 1906, 25,196. 





Grand Kapida. Evening Press dy. Average 
1905, 46,456. Corers Western Michigan. 
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Juckaon. Citizen Press. Average six months 
ending June 30, 1906, 6.368 daily. Largest in its 
field. Investigation invited 


Jackson, Morning Patriot. Average June, 1906, 
; weekly (April). 2.818. 








6,311; Sunday, 6,992 


Saginaw. Courier-Heraid. daily. ‘aniseed 
Average 1905.12.894: July. 1906, 14,678 


Saginaw. Evening News. - Average for 
9905, 16,710; July, 1906, 20.71 


MINNESOTA. 
Minneapoilis. farmers’ Tribune. twice a-week. 
.J. Murphy, pub. Aver. for 1905, 46.428. 


Minneapoils. Farm, Stock and Home, semi- 
monthly. Actual averuge 1905, 87,187; first 
siz months 1906, 100,050. 

The absolute accuracy of Farm, 
Stock & Home's circulation rating 
is guaranteed by the American 

ASA Newspaper Directory. Circulation is 

AN practically confjine to the farmers 


aay of Minnesota. the Dakotas. Western 

Wisconsin and Northern Iowa. Use 

it to reach section most projitably. 
Minneapolla. Journal, Daily and Sunda: 


= 1905 average daily c:rculution 67.388. Dail 
circulation for July, 4906, 26. oy. 

‘aver. Sunday circulation, wale 1906, 70.902, 
The absolute accuracy of the 
Journal's circulation ratings is 
guaranteed by the American pone: 


[Meal paper Directory. It reaches 
AN greater number of the purchasing 
TEED es and goes into more homes 


thai any 
brings resul 


oper in its field. It 
8 





Minneapolis, School Education, mo. Cir. 1905, 
9,850. Leading educational journal in the N.-W. 


Minneapolis. Svenska a Posten. 
Swan J. Turnblad, pap. 1905,51.5 


Minneupolis Tribune. W. J. Murpnby, pub. 
Est. i867. Oldest Minneapolis daily. The Sunday 
Tribune average per issue Jor the first six 
months of 1906 was $3,011. The duily Tribune 
average per issue for the first six menths of 
1906. was 103,855. 

OILROU LAT'N The Evening Tribune is guar- 
anteed to nave a laryer circula- 
tion than any other ree 
olis newspaper’s evening edi- 

GUAR tion. he carrier-delivery of 

AN the daily Tribune in Mmneap- 

TEED olis is many thousands greater 

than that of any other news- 

wer. The city circulation 

by Am. News: alone exceeds 43.000 daily. The 

paper Direc- Tribune is the recognized 

tory. Want Ad paper of Minne. 
apolla. 
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St. Paul, A. 0. U. W. sane: Average weekly 
erculation for 1905, 22.542 


St. Paul. Cee on erage number sold for 
year 1905, 60,568 da 


St. Paul, Tbe Farmer. s.-mo. Rate, 40c. per 
line, with discounts. Cr:re oo Sor six months 
ending December, 1905, 92.625 


St. Paul. PioneerPress. Net average vw 
fee for January—Daily 35,802, Sunday 82,- 
37 


The absolute accuracy of the 
Pioneer Presa circulation state- 
ments is guaranteed by the Ameri- 


UA can Newspaper Directory. Ninety 
GA nN per cent of the money due for sub- 
TEED scriptions is collected, showing that 


subscribers take the paper because 
they wart it, All matters pertain- 
éng to circulation are open to investigation. 


Winona. The Winona Republican - Herald, 
oldest, largest and best newspaper in Minnesota 
outside the Twin Cities and Duluth. 


MISSOURI. 
Kansas City, Western Monthly. Reaches prac- 
tically all mail-order and general advertisers. 
&t. Joseph, News and Press. Circulation 
1906, 35,158. Smith & Thompson, Lust. Reps. 
St. Louis. Courier of Medicine, monthly. 
Actual average for 1905, 9,925. 
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it. Louis, Interstate Grocer has three times 
aa circulation than three other Missouri gro- 
cery paperscombined. Never less than 5.000, 


St. Louis, National Druggist. mo. Henry R. 
Strong, Editor and Publisher. Average sor 1905, 
8.041 (© ©). Kastern office, 59 Maiden Lane. 


St. Louis. National Farmer and Stock Grower 
monthly. Arerage sor 1903.106.625: average for 
1904, 104.750: average fur 1905, 105,541, 


MONTANA. 


Missoula, Missouiian, every morning. Aver- 
«ge six months ending June 30, 1906, daily 4,838, 
Sunday 6,400, 


NEBRASKA. 

Lineoin, Daily Star. evening 
and Sunday morning. Actual 
P daily average Jor 1904,15.239. 
For 1905, 16.409. Only Neb- 
raska paper that has the 
Guarantee Star. 


oye” 
YerD 


Lincoln, Deutsch- a Farmer. weekly. 
Average 1905, 147.03 


Lineoin, Freie Prose, weekly. Actual average 
for 1905, 150.7384 


Lincoln, Journal and News. 
905, 27,092 


Daily average 


iy h MM. 


Fa monthly. Average 
circulation year ending January, 1906, 40,714, 


NEW HAMPSHIRE. 

Nuashun, Telegravh. The only daily in ~*~: 

Sworn aver, for 6 mos, ending Mar, 1 ,'6,4,4 
NEW JERSEY. 

Elizabeth. Journal. Av. 1904. 5,522; 1905, 
6.518; 18t 6 mos. 1906. 7.176; June, 2,872. 

Jersey City. Evening Journal. <Arerage for 
1905, 22.546. First six months 1906, 28,085. 

Newark. Evening News. Evening News Pub. 
Co. average Sor 1905. 60.102; Apr. 06, 68,782, 

Plainfield, Daily Press. Average 1905, 2.874. 
first? months, 1906,2,9638. It’sthe leading paper. 

Trenton,Times. Arerage. 1904, 14.774; 1905 
16.458; April, 18,525. Only evening paper. 

NEW YORK. 

Albany. Evening Journal. Daily average for 
1905, 16.512. Jt’sthe leading paper. 

Buffalo. Courier, morn, Av.1905, Sunday $6,« 
774; daily 483.008; Enquirer, even., 31.027. 

Buffalo. Evening ene Daily average 1904, 
SS.457; 1905 94.690 

Catekill, Recorder. 1905 average. 2.811; July, 
1906,8.940, Best adv. medium in Hudson Valley, 

Corning. Lae, evening. Average, 1904, 
6.233; 1905 G.595. 

Cortland, Domoaat Fridays. Est.1840. Aver. 
1905, 2.126. Only Dem. paper in county. 

Glens Falls. Times. Est. 1878. ~*~ —ee. 
Average year ending March ..4, 1906, Os. 


LeRoy. Gazette, est. 1826. Av. 1905, 2,287. 
Largest wy.cir. Genesee. Orleans, Niagara Co.’s. 








Mount Vernon. Argus, evening. Actual daily 
average 1 year ending June. 1906. 8.552. 


Newburgh. News. daily. Ar. 1905, 5.160. 
3.000 more than all other Newb'gh paperscombined 


New York City. 

New York. American Agriculturist. Best 
farm and family agricultural weekly in Midale 
and Southern States. Circulates 100.000 cop- 
ies weekiy, of which 95.468 are actual paid 
subscribers, as per count of June 1,1} The 
extraordinary character and purchasing power 
of its readers is emphasized by the fact that 
AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST’S subscribers in New 
Ses include every postoffice in the State. In 

New Jersey it goes to 77% of all the postoffices; in 
Delaware ‘87%, in Pennsylvania 74%, in Ohio 85%. 
and to 204 to 40% of tne postoffices in the Southern 





States. All advertisements guaranteed. 
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American M: ine (Leslie’s Monthly), Pre- 
sent average circulation, 256,108,  Guaran- 
teed average, 250,000. Excess, 73.296. 


army & Navy Journal. Est. 1863. Actual weekly 
average for jirst 7 months. 116. 9.626 (OO). 

Automobile, weekly Average for year ending 
July 26, 1906, LA,615 VR). 


Raker’s Review. monthly. W.K. Gregory Co.. 
publishers. actual average | Sor 1905, 5.008. 





Benziger’s Magazine. ‘family monthly. Pen- 
ziger Brothers. Arerage for 1905,44.166, pres- 
eut circulation, a”. 


Chpper, weekly (Theatrical). Krank ~~ 
Pup. Co., Ltd. Aver. for 195, 26,.228(@ 


Jewish Morning Journal. Average for 1905, 
54.6638. Only Jewish morning daily. 


Music Trade Review, music trade and art week- 
ly. Areruge Jor 1905, 6 41. e. 











Printers’ Ink, a journal f¢ for advertisers, pub- 
lished every Wednesd: ay. Established 1888. Ac- 
tual weekly average for 193, 11,001, Actual 
weekly average for 1904, 14, 918. “Actual weeily 
average for 195, 15,090 copies. 


The People’s Home Jourral. 544.541 monthiu. 
Good Literature, 444.667 monthly, average cir- 
culations for 195—all to paid-in-advance sud- 
scribers. F. M. Lupton, pubi:sher. 

Theatre Magazire,monthly. Drama and music. 
Actual average for 1905, 58,088, 


The Tea and Coffee Trace Journal. Average 
e:rculation Jor year euding Auy., 196, 6.240; 
August, 1906, issue. 6.989. 





The World. Actual arer. ror 1905, Morn... 205. 
490, Evening, 371.706. Sunday, "411. O74. 

Seneneetady. Gazette. daily. A. N. Liecty. 
Actual average Sor 1904, 12.574; 195, 15.058. 

Syracuse, Evening Ileraid. dailv. Herald Co., 
Puno. Aver, 195, daily $5.552. Sunday 40,098. 


onyracuse, Post-Standard. Duily circulation 
27.000 copies. The home newspaper of Syracuse 
and the best medium for legitimate advertisers. 

Utiea. National Cha ae Contractor, mo. 
Average for 195, 2.6 

Utlen. Press. daily. Otto A. Meyer. publisher. 
Average Jor 195, 14.339. 


NORTH CAROLINA. 
Coneord. Twice-a-Week Times. Actual aver- 
age for 195, 2,262. 





Raleigh. Biblical Recorder, weekly. Av. 1903, 
8,872. Av. 194. 9.756. Av. Jor 1905, 10.206, 


Raleigh, Evening Times. Leads all afternoon 
papers in circulation between Richmond and 

tlanta, Full A. P. dispatches. Actual daily 
arerage 1905, 4.251. 


Raleigh. News and Observer, N. C.’s great- 
est daily. Sworn average 195, 10.202, more 
than double that of any other Raleigh daily, 40% 
greater than that of any other daily in the State. 


NORTH DAKOTA. 


Grand Forks. Herald. :re'n ay 1906, 
8.019. North Dakota’s Biggest Daily. laCoste 
& Maxwell, 140 Nassau St., N. Y. Representatives 


Grand Forks, Normanden. Av. yr. 05, 7,201. 
Aver, for Jan., Feb., Mar. and Apr., 1906, F295. 


OHIO. 


Ashtabula. Amerikan Sanomat. Finnish. 
Actual average for 1905. 10.766. 


Cleveland, Plain Deaier. Est. 1841. Actual 
daily average 1995, T7.899 (3): Sunday, 74.960 
(oh); July, 1906, 75,9638 datly; Sunday, $2,654, 


_ Coshocton, Age, Daily ar. ist 6 mos. 06, 8.101; 
in city 10.000- factory pay-rolis $150,000 monthly. 





Dayton,The Watchword. Illus. Young People’s 
Paper. Ar. 195, 85.519. 15c. per agate line. 

Springfield. Farm and Fireside, over 4 cen- 
tury leading Nat. agricult’! paper. Cir.415,000. 
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Springfeld. Woman's Home Companion. 
June, 196, ci ation, 565,000; 115.000 above 
guarantee. Executive offices, N. City. 


Youngatown., Vindicator. D'y ar. 05. 12.9103; 
Sy. 10,1738: LaCoste «¢ Marwell. N.Y. & Chicago. 


Zaneaville. Vimes-Kecorder. Ar.’05, 10.564, 
Guaranteed, Leads all others combined by 50%. 


OREGON. 
Portland, Journal. Daily and Sunday. 
More circulation in Portland and in 
Oregon than any other per. Actual 


average first six monthe« of 1906, 25,406. 


ee ge Pacific Northwest, mo. 1905 arerage 
3,538. Leading farm vaperin Stute. 


Portland. Evening Telegram. Largest exclu- 
sive circulation of any newspaper in Oregon. 


PENNSYLVANIA. 


Erie. Times, daily. rer. for 1905, 15.248, 
July, 1906,17.186, E. Katz. Sp. Ag., N. Y. 


Harrisburg. Telegrapb. Sworn ar., June. 18.0 
291. Largest paid circulat’n in H’b'g, or no pay. 


Philadelphia. Confectioners’ Journal. mo. 
Av, 1904,3,.004; 1905, 5.470 (OO). 


Philadeiphia. Farr Journal, 
movgtaly. Wilmer Atkinson Com- 
pany, publishers, Average for 
195, 563.266. Printers’ Ink Qty 
awarded the seventh Sugar Bowt AN 
to Farm Journai yor the reason TEED 
that*‘that paper. among aii those 
““pudlisned in the United States, 

“has oeen pronounced the one 
aoe best serves its — as 
an 
“for the agricultural 
“tion, and as an effective and 
“economical eae Be Sees com- 
“municat-ng wit thes 
ae naa itsadvertising commmns.” ‘Un like any 
o 


Philadeiphia. German Daily Gazette. Aver. 
circulation, 1906, daily 51.50: Sunday, 44.4656, 
sworn statement. Circulation books open. 








“In 1 ae nearly everybody reads THE 
BULLETI 


The Philadelphia 
[N BULLETIN’S 
Ese = Circulation. 


The following statement shows the actual cir- 
eulation of THE BULLETIN for eacu day in the 


month of July. 1906 
.. Sunday 
-- 224.435 





RH SCDISO TH Wie 








Totalfor 2B days, 5,426,325 copies. 
NET AVERAGE FOR JULY, 


217,053 copies a day 


THE BULLETIN’S circulation ficures are net; all 
damaged, unsold, free and returned copies have 


been omitted. 
LLIAM L. MCLEAN, Publisher. 
Philadelphia, P them v4 5, 1906. 


Philadelphia. The Merchants’ bp ae 
lished weekly. ‘‘The paper that gets resul! 











Ebiiatelphie. The Press is 
Philadelphia’s Great Home News- 
per. Besides the G 


pal ntee 

Atal Star, it has the Gold Marks and is 
AN cn the Roll of Honor—the three 
“44° most desirable distinctions for 


any newspaper. Sworn daily av- 
erage for first six months 1906, 
108,4:9; Sunday average, 148,949. 


Philadelphia, West Phila. Bulletin, weekly. 
Circulation 5.000. Everybody looks for it. 


Pittsburg, The U: ig dar a Weekly 
circulation 1905, 21.% 
Weat Chester. Local News, 


daily. W.H. Hodgson. arerayesor 
1905, 15.297. In its 3sth year. 


Lele Independent. Has Chester County 
A y and vicinity for tts field. Devoted 
“aay to heme news. hense 1s a home 


pape: Chester County is second 
wn the ‘State m agricultural wealth. 


Williamaport. Grit. America’s Greatest 
Weeily Average 1905, 226.712. Smith & Thomp- 
son, keps.. New York ‘and Chicago. 


York. Dispatch and Daily. Average for é 
months ending April, 1906, 16.280. 


RHODE ISLAND. 


Pawtueket. Evening Times. Aver. cf{rculation 
Sour months endiny April 30, v6, 17.502 (sworn). 
Previdenee. Daily Journal. 17.628 «(@©). 
Sunday, 20.888 (©). Evening Bulletin’?, 7338 
averaye 1905. Providence Journai Co.. pubs. 
Providence. Real Estate Register; finance. 
b’ld g, etc.; 2,528; sub’s pay 24% of total city tax. 
Weateriy. Sun. Geo. H. Utter, pub. Aver. 1995, 
4.467. Largest circulation in Southern R. 1. 


SOUTH CAROLINA. 


Oharieaton. oe Post. Actual dy. aver- 
age for 105, 4.505. 


Coiumobia, State, Actual aver- 
aye for 1905, taily 9.587 copies 
(OO); semi-weekly, 2,625. Sunday 
05, 11.072(OO). Actual average 
jirst eight months 1906, daily 
11.978; Sunday 11.005. 


TENNESSEE. 


Knoxville Journai and Trib- 
une. Daily averaye Pong ending 
December 31, 1905 &. Weekly 
average 1904, 14,515. 

One of only three papers in 
the South, and only paper in 

Tennessee awarded the Guarantee 

Star. The leader in news, circula- 
tion, influence and advertising patronage. 

Knoxville. Sentinel. Av, /st 6mos.’06,11,108, 


Carries more advertising in six days than does 
eontemporary in seven. Write for information, 

Memphis. Commercial Appeal. daily, Sunday, 
weekly. average 1905, duly 38.915. Sunday 
5S. 887. weerlu, 80.585. Smith Tnompson, 
Representatives N. Y. & Chicago. 

Memphis, Times, Sunday Circulation year 
ending February, 1906, 2.110. 


Nashville. Banner. daily. Aver. for year 1903, 
8,772; Sor 1904, 20.708; for 1905, $0,227. 


TEXAS. 
Beaumont, Texas, Enterprise. Average 1905, 
5,487; present output over 10,000 guaranteed. 
El Paso. Herald. Av.’05, 5,011; June,’06.6.1 oe. 
Merchants’ canvass showed HERALD in 80% 0 
Paso homes, Only El Paso paper eligible to Kall 
of Honor. J.P. 5mart, 150 Nassau St., N. Y. 


San Angelo, Standard, weekly. steal Sor 
year ending May 6, 1#6,8,01% (2). 
VERMONT. 
Barre. Times, daily. F.E. Langley. Arer. 1905, 
8.527, for last six months, 1906, 4.068, 
Burlington. Free Press. ly av. 05, 6.558; 


Dai 
kh June, @. 674. Largest: city and State circula: 
by of American 
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Burlington, News, dauy, evening. Actual 
daily average 1904, 6. OLS ; 1905, 6.886; December, 
1905, 7.491. 

Montpelier, Argus. 
1905, 8.242, 

Rutland. oe 
erage 1905, 4,286 

St. Albana, ye Actual average 
Sor 1905, 8,051. 


VIRGINIA. 
Danviile. The Bre. Ar. 1905, 2.846, April, 
1906, 2,865. Largest cir’n. Only eve’y puper. 
Richmond. News Leader. Sworn dy. av. 1105, 
29.548. Largest in Virginias and Carolinas. 


WASHINGTON. 
Seattle, Post. Intelligencer (OO). 
Average for July, 196—Week-day, 
25.809; Sunday, 36.840. only 


Actual daily average 


. Average 1904, 3,527. Av- 


UA m’n’g paper in Seattle; only gold 
a a poe? Ey nd guaranteed circula- 
re No tion in Washington. A FULL PAID 


circulation of exceptional merit 
and superior value. 
Tacoma, Ledger. Arerage first six months 
1906 ,daily, 15.878: Sunday.21,111: wy. 9.642. 
Tacoma, News. Arerage tirst four months 
1906, 16,212; Saturday, 17.637, 


WEST VIRGINIA. 
Parkersburg. Sentinel. of. R. E, Hornor, 
pub, Average Jor 1905, 2.442 
Ronceverte. W. Va. | News, wy. Wm. B. Blake 
& Son, pubs. Average first 7 months 1906, 2,182. 


WISCONSIN. 


Janeaville. Gazette. d’ly and s.-w’y. Cire’n— 
average 1905, daily 8.149: semi-weekly 3,059, 

Madison, State Journal, dy. Circulation aver- 
age 1905,3.482. Onlyasternoon paper. 

Mi Iwa aukee. Badger and Farmers’ Record, 
mo.; 75.000 copies (36); rate 30c.a line; largest 
mo. farm journal circulation in this territory, 

Milwaukee. Evening Wisconsin, d’y, Av. 1905, 
26.648; July, 1906, 28.295 (OO). 

Milwaukee. The Journal.ev’ g. 
aoe 1905, 40.517: July, 196. 








44.890. The ae daily circu- 

GUAR lution of The Milwaukee Journal 
AN 28 double that of «ny other even- 
TEED ing and more than is the paid 


circulation of any Milwaukee 
Sunday newspaper. 


Oxhkoah, Northwestern. dany. <Averaye for 


1904, 76.231. Averuge for the yeur, 1905, 7.6538. 


Sheboygan, Haily Journal. 
16,10, 


Average 1905 
Only paper with tele with telegraphic service. 


4) T“" WISCONSIN 
rg Agricotrorist. 


Racine. Wia.. Eat. 1877. wy- 
Actual aver. for 1905, 41.74% 
First five months, 1906.47.272. 
Has « larger circulation in Wis- 
cousin than any other % 
$2.90 an inch. Y. Office. Temple 
Court. W. C. Richarason, Mor. 


WYOMING. 


Oheyenne, Tribune. Actual dailu average net 
Sor 1905, 4.511; first six months, 1906. 5,079. 


BRITISH COLUMBIA. 
Vancouver. Province. daily, Arerage for 
1905. 8,687: July, 1956, 10. O62: H. DeClerque, 
U.S. Repr. »o thicago and New York. 
Vietoria. Colonist, Gaity, Colonist P. & P. 
Co. Arer. for 190k. 4.856 (kK; fors95, 4.302. 
U. S, Rep., H. C. Fisher, New York. 


MANITOBA CAN. 
Winnipeg. Free Press, daily and weekly. Av- 
erage for 1905. daiiy. 80.048: daily. July. 1906, 
34.987; wy. av. for mo. of July, 20.800. 
Winnipeg. Telecram. Daily averege July, 
21,24. Flat rate, 42c. inch daily or weekly, 
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Winnipeg. Der Nordwesten, Canada’s Ger- 
man Family and Agricultural Weekly. Reaches 
all the German-speaking  pulation of 200,000— 
its exclusive field. Aver. for the year end. June. 
1906, 15,817; aver, last six months, 15.898. 


NOVA SCO“VIA, CAN. 
Walifux, Herald (© ©) and Evening Mail, 
Circulation, 1905, 15,555. Flut rate. 


ONTARIO, CAN. 


Yoronto. Cavadian Impiement and Vehicle 
Trade. monthly Average for 195, 6,088. 
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Toronto, The News. Sworn arerage daily 
circulation for year endiny Dec. 30, 1905, $8,282. 
Advertising rate 56c. per inch. Flat. 


QUEBEC, CAN. 


Montreal. La Presse. La Presse Pub. Co. 
Lta., publishers. actual average 1904. daily. 
80,259 ; 1905, 96,771; weekly, 48,207 ~ 


Montreal, Star.dy.&wy. Graham &Co. Av. 
for 1904, dy. 56.795, wy. 125.240, Av. for 1#'5, 
dy. 58,125; wy. 126,307, 








(© ©) GOLD MARK PAPERS@O 





Out of a grand total of 23,461 publications listed in the 1996 issue of Rowell’s American Newspa- 
per Directory, one hundred and fourteen are distinguished from all the others by the so-called gold 


marks (@©). 





WASHINGTON, D.C. 
THE EVENING AND SUNDAY STAR (©©). 
Reaches 90% of the Washington homes. 


GEORGIA. 
ATLANTA CONSTITUTION. Aver. 1905, Datly 
85,590(OO). Sunday 48,731, Wy,'04, 107,925. 


AUGUSTA crnomecy E(Q©). Only morning 
paper; 190) average 6. 


ILLINOIS, 
GRAIN DEALERS’ JOURNAL (Q©), Chicago, 
prints more cias’fi'd ads than all others inits line. 
THE INLAND PRINTER, (¢ Biongo. 2 @ ©). Act- 
ual average circulation for r 1905, 15,866 


BAKERS’ HELPER (© ©), Chicago, only “Gold 
Mark” baking journal Oldest, largest. best 
known. Subscribers in every State and Territory. 

TRIBUNE (© ©). Only paper in Chicago re- 
ceiving this mark. because TRIBUNE ads bring 
satisfactory results. 


KENTUCKY. 
LOUISVILLE COURIER-JOURNAL (O ©). 
Best paper in'city ; read by best people. 


MASSACHUSETTS. 

Boaton, Am. Weol and Cotton Reporter. Rec- 
ognized organ of the cotton and woolen indus- 
tries of America (O©). 

BOSTON EVENING TRANSCRIPT (@©), estab- 
lished 1830. The only gold mark daily in Boston, 


TEXTILE WORLD RECORD (©©), Boston, is 

uoted at home and abroad as tre stanoard 

merican textile journal. ie 

WORCESTER L’OPINION PUBLIQUE (QO ©) is 
the leading French daily of New England. 


MINNESO 


NORTHWESTERN MILLER 


OO) Minnea — = Minn; $3 per year. Covers 
ORin ng and trade all over the world. The 
only “Gold Mark” milling journal (O©). 








NEW YORK. 

NEW YORK TIMES (©©). Largest high-class 
circulation. 

BROOKLYN EAGLE (QO) is THE advertising 
medium of Brooklyn. 

THE POST EXPRESS (©©). Rochester, N.Y. 
Best advertasing medium tn this section. 

ENGINEERING Nt:WS (@@).—An acknowl- 
edged authority.—Tribune, Lawrence, Kan. 

ARMY AND NAVY JOURNAL (©©). First in 
its class in circulation, influence and prestige. 

VOGUE (oe) is ‘authority on woman’s fash 
ions. Its ers represent purchasing power. 

THE CHURCHMAN (@6)._ Fst. 1844; Satur- 
days; Protestant-Kpiscopal. 47 Lafayette Place. 





ELECTRICAI.R EVIEW (© ©) covers the field. 
Read and studied by thousands, Oldest, avlest 
electrical weekly. . 


HARDWARE DEALERS’ MAGAZINE. 
In 1905, average issue, 19,020 ( 
D. T. MALLETT, Pub., 253 Broadway, N. Y. 


STREET RAILWAY JOURNAL (©0). The 
standard authority the world over on street and 
interurban railroading. Average weekly circu- 
lation during 1905 was 8,160 copies. 


NEW YORK HERALD (@©). Whoever men- 
tions America’s sea ~eeanemeee mentions 
the New York HERALD first 


CENTURY MAGAZINE (© ©). There area few 
people in every community who know more 
than all the others. Taese people read the 
CENTURY MAGAZINE. 


NEW YORK ae (© ©). daily and Sun- 
day. Established 184 conservative, clean 
and up-to-date pg whose readers repre- 
sent inteilect and purchasing power toa high- 
grade advertiser 


ELECTRICAL WOKLD (@©), established 1874. 
The great international weekly. Circulation 
audited, verified and certified by the Association 
ot American_Advertisers to be 20,389 average 
weekly from January 6th to March 3d, 1906. 





OUIO, 

CINCINNATI ENQUIRER (©©). Great—influ- 
ential—of worid-wide fame. Best advertising 
medium in prosperous Middle West. Rates ana 
information supplied bv Beckwith, N.Y.-Chicago. 


PENNSYLVANIA. 
CARRIAGE MONTHLY (© ©), Phila. Technical 
journal; 40 years; leading vehicle magazine, 


THE PITTSBURG 
©® DISPATCH oe 


The newspaper that judicious advertisers 
always select first to cover the rich. pro- 
ductive. Pittsburg fleid. nly two-cent 
morning paper assuring a pa most 
profitable to advertisers. Largest home 
delivered circwation in Greater Pittsburg. 














THE PRESS (© ©) is Philadelphia’s Great 
Home Newspaper. it 1s on sue Roll of Honor and 
has the Guarantee Star and the Gold Marks— the 
three most desirable distinctions for any news- 

paper Sworn daily average first six months 
1906, 103,419; Sunday average average 1906, 148,949. 


RHODE ISLAND. 
PROVIDENCE JOURNAL (@6O), a conservative, 
enterprising newspaper without a single rival. 
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SOUTH CAROLINA. 
THE STATE (©©), Columbia, 8. C. Highest 
quality, largest circulation in south Carolina. 


TENNESSEE. 
ate TRADESMAN (@0) Chattanooga, Tennes- 
semi-monthly. i South’s authoritative 
industrial trade journal 


VIRGINIA. 
THE NORFOLK LANDMARK (©©) is the 
home paper of No: folk, Va. That speaks volumes. 








WASHINGTON. 
THE POST INTELLIGENCER (©©). Onl: 
morning paper in Seattle. Oldest in state. 
paper read and respected by ali claases. 


WISCONSIN, 

THE MILWAUKEE EVENING WISCONSIN 
(OO). the only gold mark daily in Wisconsin. 
Less than one thousand of its readers take any 
other Milwaukee afternoon newspaper. 


CANADA. 


THE HALIFAX HERALD (© ©) and the EVFN- 
ING MalL. Circulation 15.558, flat rate 











THE WANT-AD MEDIUMS 


A Large Volume of Want Business is a Popular Vote for the 
Newspaper in Which It Appears. 








Advertisements under this 


heading are only desired from 


papers of the requisite grade and class. 





COLORADO. 
To Denver Post, Sunday edition. April 15, 
906, contained 5,036 different classified ads, 
a total of 112 9-10 columns. The Post is the 
Want medium of the Rocky Mountain region. 
The rate for Want advertising in the Post is 5c. 
per line eacb insertion. seven words tothe line. 


CONNECTICCT. 
ERIDEN, Conn.. RECORD covers fleld of 50.000 
popu ulation ; working people are skilled 
mechanics. Classified rate, cent a word a day. 
five cents a word a week. “Agents Wanted,” 
etc., half cent a word aday. 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA, 
ioe aoe and SunpDay STAR. Washington. 
© ©). carries DOUBLE the number of 
Want Abe | any other paper. Rate 1c. a word. 


GEORGIA, 
LASSIFIED advertisements in the PREss, of 
Savannah, Ga.. cost one cent a word—three 
Insertions for price of two—six insertions for 
price of three. 


ILLINOIS. 
MN\HE DAILY NEWS is Chicago’s “Want ad” 
Directory. 


L tig Champaign NEws is ‘the leading Want ad 
medium of Ventra! Eastern Lilinois. 


'|HE TRIBUNE publishes more classified ad 
vertising than any other Chicago newspaper 


INDIANA. 
HE satan fy NEWS during the year 1905 
rinted 96.982 more classified advertise- 
ments than al! other dailies ot Indianapolis 
combined. printing a total of 296.941 separate 
paid Want ads during that time. 


IOWA. 
HE Des Moines kEGISTER AND LEADER: onl 

morning paper; carries more “want’’ ad- 
vertising than any other Iowa newspaper. One 
cent a word. 
a HE Des Moines CapitTaL guarantees the lar- 

gest city and the largest total a 
in Iowa. The Want give 
turns always. The rate is 1 cent a word; by the 
month $1 per line. It is published six evenings 
a week; Saturday the big day. 


KANSAS. 


Are TO REASON, Girard, Kan.; over 
300,000 weekly guaranteed; 10 cents a word. 





MAINE. 
r.HE EvENING Express carries more Want ads 


MASSACHUBET TS, 
HE Boston EVENING TRANSCRIPT is the lead- 
irg educational medium in New England. 
It prints more advertisements of schools and in- 
structors than all other Boston dailies combined. 





hpi BOSTON GLOBE, daily and Sunday, for 

he first six months of 1906, printed a total 
of 22.269 classified ads. There were no trades, 
deals or discounts. There was a gain of 6.804 
over the first six months of 1905, and was 96.385 
more than any other Boston paper carried for 
first six months of 1906, 


25 = CENTS for 30 words, 5 days. 
DalLy ENTERPRISE, Brock- 


(tal ton, Mass., carries solid page 


A 
veh Want ads. Circulation exceeds 
10,000. 
MICHIGAN, 


~AGINAW CoURIER-HERALD (daily), only Sun- 
day pares leading medium; circulation in 
excess of 14,000; one cent a word 


MINNESUTA 
T HE MINNEAPOLIS TRIBUNE is ; the recognized 
Want ad medium of Minneapolis. 


HE Minneapolis Daily and Sunday JouRNAL 
rries more classified —— than any 

other Minneapolis rmx ree Wants 
and no Clairvoyant nor o eotionable medical 
advertisements printed. Chasen Wants printed 
Fy gus. , 128,184 lines, Individual advertisements, 


HE MINNEAPOLIS TRIBUNE is the oldest Minne- 
apolis daily and has over 100,000 sub- “gon 
which is 30,000 odd each day over and above any 
other Minneapolis daily. ae evening ealnon 
alone has a larger cir n Mi by 
many amare = be any other evening paper. 
It of Want advertise- 
ments every “week'a at full price (average of two 
es @ day); n ; price covers both 
morning and ovenitigr iseues. Rate, 10 cents per 
line, Daily or Sunzay. 








MISSOURI. 
HE Joplin GLOBE carries more Want ads 
than all other papers in Southwest Missouri 
combined, because it gives results. One centa 
word. Minimum, lic 





MONTANA. 


hed Anaconda STANDARD is Montana’s t 
Want-Ad ” medium; ic.a word. Average 





than all other Portiand dailies 


~ MARYLAND. 
’g°HE Baltimore News carries more Want Ade 
than any other Baitimore daily. It is the 
recognized Want Ad medium of Baltimore. 





circulation (1905), 11,144 ; Sunday, 13,888, 





NEBRASKA. 


INCOLN JOURNAL AND NEWS. Daily aver- 
age 1905, 27,092, guaranteed. Cent a word. 
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(NEW JERSEY. 


wewses. N. J, FReIE ZEITUNG (Daily and 
Sunday) reaches bulk of city’s 100,000 Ger- 
mans, One cent per word ; 8 cents per month, 


NEW YORK. 
HE EAGLE has no rivals in Brooklyn's 
classified business 


/ | HE Post-ExPRESs is the best afternoon Want 
ad-medium in Kochester 





A= Y EVENING JOURNAL, Fastern N. Y.’s 
best paper tor Wants and classified ads. 


AILY ARGUS. Mount Vernon. N, Y. Great- 
est Want ad medium in \\ estcbester County, 


Y EWBURGH DAILY NEWS. recognized leader 
in prosperous Hudson Valiey. Cirevlation, 


Bet FALO NEWS with over 95,000 circulation, 

isthe only Want Medium in *uBtfalo and the 
strongest Want Medium in the State, outside of 
New York City. 


ae Times-UNION, of Albany, New York. Bet- 
ter medium for wants and other classified 
matter than any other paper in Albany, and 
uarantees a circulation greater than all other 
Gaily papers in that city. 


RINTERS’ INK, published weekly, The rec- 
ognized and ieaaing Nantad medium for 
Want ad mediums. mail order arucles, aavertis- 
ing noveities, printing. typewritten circulars. 
rubber stamps, Gflice devices. adwriting, half- 
tone making, and practically anything whicn 
interests and appeais to advertisers and busi- 
ness men, Classified advertisements, 20 cents 
a line per issue flat : six words toa line, Sample 
copies. ten cents. 


OUNGSTOWN VinpicaTtor—Leading “Want” 
medium, le. per wora. Largest circulation. 


OKLAHOMA. 
HE OKLAHOMAN, Okla. City, 13.582. Publishes 
more Wants than any four Ukla.competitors, 





OREGON, 
ORTLAND JOURNAL, Daily and Sun- 
fay. leads in ‘*Want ads.” as well asin 
cireation, in Portland and in Oregon. 
One cent a wor Proven circulation 
first six months 1906, 25,4 


PENNSYLVANIA, 
si te Chester, Pa.. 1IMES carries from two to 
five times more classified ads than any 
other paper. Greatest circulation. 


WHY DON’T YOU PUT IT IN 
THK PHILADELPHIA BULLETIN?! 
Want Ads. in THE BULLETIN bring 
prompt returns, because “in Phila- 
delphia oon a Ca a reads 


Net paid ome yeireuiation for 


aly, 
217, 053 coviia per day. 
(See Roll of Honor column.) 


The Philadelphia 
German Daily Gazette 


printed more general advertis- 
ing during 1905 than any other 
German newspaper published 
in this country. 


‘‘ There’s a Reason.”’ 
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RHODE ISLAND. 
"= EVENING BULLETIN—By far the largest cir- 
culation and the best Want medium in R. I. 


SOUTH CAROLINA. 
HE NEWS AND COURIER (©O), Charleston, 
8.C. Great Southern Want ad medium; Ic. 
a word; minimum rate, 26¢c. 


f.HE Columbia STATE (O©) carries 
more Want ads than any other 
South Carolina newspaper. 


CANADA, 
'\HE Halifax HERALD (©©) and the Mair—Nova 
Scotia’s recognized Want ad mediums, 


A PRESSE, Montreal. Largest daily circula- 
tion in Canscaa without exception. (Daily 
95.825. Saturdays 113.892—sworn to.) Carries more 
wantaasthan any French newspaper in the world 


(SHE DAILY TELVGRAPH, St. John, N. B., is the 

want ad medium vt the maritime provinces. 
Largest circulation and most up to-date paper Cy 
Eastern Canada, Want ads ove cent a wo: 
Minimum charge 28 cents. 


foes Montreal DaILy STAR carries more Want 

advertisements than ail other Moncreal 
dailies combinea. The FamMILy HeraLD AND 
WEEKLY STAR carries more “\ ant advertisements 
than any other weekly paper in Canada. 

HE Winnipeg FREE PRESS carries more 

‘Want” advertisements than any other 
daily paper in Canada and more advertisements 
of this nature than are contained inal] the other 

daily papers published in Western Canada 
combined. Moreover, the FREK PRESS carries a 
larger volume of general advertising than any 
other daily paper in the Dominion. 
—_—_ or 
FRENCH GOVERNMENT APPRO- 
PRIATES CHARTREUSE 
TRADEMARK. 

The expulsion by the French Govern- 
ment of the monks from their convent 
of La Grande Chartreuse, where for 
sO many years they manufactured the 
liqueur of that name, has resu!ted in 
suits against the use of the trademark 
by the agents of the French Govern- 
ment. The expulsion occurred in 1903, 
and the monks settled in Spain and, 
exporting their liquor as the only gen- 
uine ‘Chartreuse,’ took legal measures 
to prohibit the introduction and sale of 
the French or “State” Chartreuse in 
the United States and elsewhere as an 
infringement of a trademark which had 
originally been granted and_ secured 
exclusively to them. The settlement of 
these legal processes is still pending 
in the United States, England, Ger- 
many, Switzerland, etc., where the 
monks have complained of the same 
infringement of their rights. As far 
as can be learned the receiver for the 
French Government, in view of differ- 
ences with the distillers to whom was 
given the concession to make and con- 
trol ‘‘Chartreuse,” is endeavoring to 
form a society, with a capital of three 
millions of francs, which society shall, 
under specified conditions, have charge 
of the entire business. One of these 
conditions is that the manufacture and 
sale of the liquor shal! be continued 
during and until the end of the legal 
trials relative to the trademark or 
name “Chartreuse,’? and if they last 
more than four years the receiver shall 
thereafter have the right, on his own 
authority, to offer the “mark” for 
public sale.—Consular Trade Report. 
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PRINTERS’ INK. 


A JOURNAL FOR ADVERTISERS, 


THE PRINTERS’ INK PUBLISHING 
COMPANY, Publishers. 


Issued every Wednesday. Subscription 
_ two dollars a year, one dollar for six 
months in advance. On receipt of five dollars 
four paid subscriptions, sent in at one time, will 
be put down for one year each and a larger num- 
ber atthe same rate. Five centsacopy. Three 
dollars a hundred. Being printed from stereo- 
type plates, itis always possible to supply back 
numbers, if wanted in lots of 500 or more, but in 
all such cases the charge will be five dollars a 
bundred. eae 

ADVERTISING RATES : 

Advertisements 20 cents a line, pear! measure, 
15 lines to the inch ($3); 200 lines to the page ($40). 

For specified position selected by the adver- 
tisers, if granted, double price is demanded. 

On time contracts the last copy is repeated 
when new copy fails to come to hand ove week 
in advance of day of publication. 

Contracts by the month, quarter or year, May 
be discontinued at the pleasure of the advertiser, 
and space used paid for pro rata. 

Two lines smallest advertisement taken. Six 
words make a line. 

let ha appearing as reading matter is in- 
serted fre 

All aise tisements must be handed in one 
Week in advance. 


wr 
OFFICE: NO. 10 SPRUCE ST. 
Telephone 4779 Beekman. 
London Agent, F. W. Sears, 50-52 Ludgate Hill,E.C 


_ NEW YORK, SEPT. 12 1906, | 


H. H. Morcan has succeeded 
W. W. Griffith as manager of the 
New York office of Lord & 
Thomas. 














Tuomas P. HAttock. formerly 
with Gleanings in Bee Culture, 
has joined the Fisher Special 
Agency. His headquarters will 
be in Chicago. 





AN advance in the rate of Grit, 
Williamsport, Pa., will be made 
October 1, from fifty to sixty 
cents a line. W. C. Trueman, ad- 
vertising manager of this weekly, 
states that Grit now has an av- 
erage of nearly 230,000 copies 
weekly. The last rate was made 
in 1903, On 180,000 copies. 





Tue Pueblo (Colo.) Chieftain 
has lately invaded Denver with 
billboard advertising, and is said 
to have built up considerable Den- 
ver circulation, though 120 miles 
away from that city, on its claims 
as _an_ independent Republican 
daily, The Chieftain maintains an 
early morning carrier service in 
Denver, and is delivered for 
sixty-five cents a month. 





THE plant of the Buffalo En- 
quirer and Courier was recently 
damaged by a $10,000 fire. 

AFTER twenty-three years of 
service for the Indianapolis News, 
F. G. Hay has resigned his posi- 
tion as circulation manager to 
accept a place with Everybody's 
Magazine. 


THE Chicago office of the Proc- 
ter & Collier agency, Cincinnati, 
is now in charge of Stanley Resor, 
formerly of the home office. Miles 
B. Hilley, lately in charge, has 
joined the Lord & Thomas agency. 

Epwarp RoseEwaATER, proprietor 
and editor of the Omaha, Neb., 
Bee, and prominently identified 
with the political, financial, and 
business affairs of Omaha and the 
State of Nebraska for forty years, 
was found dead in the Bee Build- 
ing, on August 31. 











Rovert SCHENCK FLETCHER has 
left the New York office of the 
Charles H, Fuller agency to be- 
come advertising manager of the 
new color supplement that is be- 
ing launched by the Selah-Patter- 
son interests. This supplement 
goes to 1,000 country papers, and 
a circulation of 2,000,000 is 
claimed, 





THE Montreal Star has a “Visi- 
tor’s Bureau,” to furnish informa- 
tion of a special or general char- 
acter regarding Montreal and 
Canada. Through Dan A, Carroll, 
its New York representative, the 
Star is sending out invitations 
offering the use of its office and 
the service of the Visitor’s Bureau 
to those visiting Montreal. Mail 
may be dispatched from the office, 
and received in care of the Star, 
and the services of a stenographer 
and typewriter are placed at the 
visitor’s disposal. Mr. Marson, 
the publisher, believes in acquaint- 
ing advertisers from the United 
States primarily with the import- 
ance of his field. The Star’s pre- 
eminent position in the territory 
must be easily recognized after 
one becomes familiar with the 
province of Quebec and the city 
of Montreal, 






































Cuicaco has a new business 
daily, the Daily Commercial, 
which gives complete stock and 
market reports. 








Mr. JoHN IRVING ROMER, once 
editor of PRINTERS’ INK, and now 
advertising manager of the Aolian 
Company, was married August 31 to 
Miss Katherine Tiffany Northam, of 
Hartford, Conn. 








Tue Business ; Philosopher, pub- 
lished by the Science Press of 
Chicago, is now sold on the news- 
stands. It is an ambitious little 
magazine “devoted to the science 
of business and the principles de- 
termining the evolution of suc- 
cess.” 





A new theme in advertising for 
an established financial institution 
is found in this announcement of 


the Hudson Trust Company, 
Broadway and 42d street, New 
York: 


Commencing September 4 this com- 
pany will be open from 9 a. m. until 
I a. m., thus affording to its customers 
the facility of depositing and _ with- 
drawing their funds after usual bank- 
ing hours. Prospective depositors will 
find the location exceptionally conven- 
ient.- Small as well as large accounts 
cordially invited. Interest allowed on 
daily balances. 


NOTORIETY DOES 


SELL BOOKS. 


Despite the wide notoriety given 
to “The Jungle,” the novel that 
caused the beef investigation, the 
Bookman finds that it is an indif- 
ferent seller. This book has led 
the “best sellers” in the Book- 
man’s list only once, and then it 
was but four points ahead of a 
book that has had no notoriety, 
Winston Churchill's ‘Coniston.’ 
Inthe September list “The Jungle” 
is only third, and 211 points be- 
hind “Coniston.” The Bookman 
thinks the cause is to be found in 
this novel’s repulsive tone. But 
it is almost an axiom in advertis- 
ing now that notoriety has little 
actual selling value. 


NOT 





A GOODLY HERITAGE. 
Utica, Mo., Aug. 30, 1906. 

Editor of Printers’ INK: 
My wife calls Printers’ 
Bible. 


Ink my 


She is partly right. 
Harry C. WEBSTER. 
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Merritt C. Horman, formerly 
of the Curtis-Newhall Co., of Los 
Angeles, Cal., has opened an ad- 
vertising agency in that city at 
317 Laughlin Building, 


FRANKLIN Cok, for three years past 
business manager and associate pub- 
lisher of the Boston 7vaveler, has dis- 


posed of his interest in the paper to 


John H. Fahey, publisher, and Ed- 
ward F,. McSweeney, editor. Before 
leaving Boston, Mr. Coe was presented 
with a handsome silver loving cup by 
the employees of the Z7vaveler, and 
was given a luncheon by the advertis- 
ing department. He will be connected 
in the future with Collier's Weekly. 


STREET-CAR CIRCULATION. 


Street-car circulation leads all 
other mediums in the ease and 
accuracy with which it can be 
ascertained, according to the S. 
R. A. Quarterly, and in proof of 
this assertion that journal repro- 
duces a street-car fare register. 
Each “copy” is paid, and a nickel 
often means two rides. In addi- 














tion, to being able to ascertain 
how many people are riding from 
the fare registers of cars, the ad- 
vertiser also has monthly, quar- 
terly or yearly totals in the form 
of street traffic statistics, which 
in most States are required by 
law to be reported. 


A GOODLY FELLOWSHIP. 
Wiwston-SALeM, N. C., Aug. 29, 706. 
Editor of PRINTERS’ INK: 
There are two things I read con- 


stantly, the Bible and PRINTERS’ INK. 
Wo. D. Jackson. 
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FOLLOW-UP. 


There are only t two forms of 
general publicity left nowadays— 
street cars and billboards, Ninety- 
five per cent of all magazine ad- 
vertising winds up with the for- 
mula “Send for catalogue,” while 
much newspaper advertising car- 
ries an offer of free sample. In- 
quiries resulting are used to whip 
retailers into line. In the early 
days of advertising the offer of a 
booklet or catalogue brought hun- 
dreds of requests from children 
and other irresponsibles. But 
now the novelty of free samples 
and literature has worn off to 
such an extent that the curiosity- 
seeking public is greatly dimin- 
ished. Ways of hedging about the 
offer have been devised which 
eliminate the idle, and it is also 
reasoned, with a good deal of jus- 
tice, that as every child lives in a 
home, what interests children is 
likely to interest parents. 

The sample and booklet follow- 
up often cost more than the ad- 
vertising that produced an inquiry 
for them. But they terminate 


when the booklet or sample has 
been mailed, these being calculat- 
ed to send the inquirer to a re- 


tailer. With advertising designed 
to sell direct through the mails, 
though, real follow-up only be- 
gins with the first letter. Often 
the actual advertisement offers 
novelty that serves to introduce a 
catalogue, or a free offer of some- 
thing that eventually leads the in- 
quirer to become a local agent on the 
Larkin Soap plan. 

An advertiser who has recently 
not looked into the form letters 
used to follow up this sort of pub- 
licity would probably be surprised 
to learn how ingeniously these 
have been perfected. The day of 
the crude, stiff imitation type- 
written letter is gone, In its place 
has come a counterfeit communi- 
cation likely to deceive even a 
trained stenographer, bearing a 
business-like counterfeit signa- 
ture, sometimes actually written 
with a pen, again printed with a 
fac-simile name. cut on box-wood 
by an engraver, giving a faithful 
imitation of a written signature 


when printed in the proper ink. 
Nor are good mechanical pro- 
cesses alone relied on to make the 
form letter personal. Realizing 
that a communication addressed 
to thousands of people alike must 
have some stiffness of diction, 
students of follow-up have de- 
vised means to infuse into such 
letters a touch of individuality. 
Formerly it was considered sufh- 
cient to typewrite the inquirer’s 
name, address and “Dear Sir” or 
“Dear Madam.” But now form 
letters have several blanks left in 
their text for typewritten inser- 
tions. The first paragraph may 
be entirely typewritten, beginning 
“We have received your valued 
inquiry, Mrs. Johnson, and _ be- 
lieve that you will make a cap- 
able agent for us in East Orange.” 
Two paragraphs further down an. 
other blank is left so that “Now, 
Mrs, Johnson,” may be inserted, 
and finally the whole letter winds 
up with still another brief type- 
written paragraph in which the 
inquirer’s name and town are 
mentioned again. Such a letter is 
sent a day or two before the cata- 
logue, and frequent references are 
made to the latter, so that a wel- 
come awaits its arrival. If the 
proposition to be explained is 
complex, the letter will run to 
several pages, it being assumed 
that people will read long letters 


a about anything they have become 


interested in, Where the advertis- 
er’s proposition is simpler, a 
shorter letter may be sent, and 
this actually typewritten from a 
form. Even a semblance ot a 
dictated letter may be produced 
by the plan employed in answer- 
ing inquiries in a large mail-order 
house. That is, a dozen to fifty 
form paragraphs found to cover 
all points are used as originals, 
each having a number, and with 
these a skilled correspondent jots 
on the margin of each letter some 
such formula as “14-3-21-23-7,” 
and a letter that answers all ques- 
tions goes forward. Probably in 
no other detail is advertising pro- 
gress more marked than in fol- 
low-up, for upon it advertisers de- 
pend more and more to turn in- 
quiries into orders. 
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A New fashion monthly, Dress, 
is scheduled to make its first ap- 
pearance September 20. 


Tue Evening Standard and the 
Morning Mercury of New Bed- 
ford, Mass., have put into effect 
a new combined flat rate. For 


eleven years no change in the rate 
of either paper has been made, 
although the combined circulation 
has increased during that period 
from 11,000 to over 17,500 daily. 


THERE is significance to pub- 
lishers in the movement now on 
foot to shorten the quiet season in 
the automobile trade. Business in 
motors drops about July 1, and 
continues quiet until the auto 
shows open in January. Now it 
is proposed to hold these shows 
the first of December, hurrying 
forward summer trade a month, 
and also catching the trade for 
limousines, landaulets and other 
winter carriages. This extension 
of the auto season a full month 
should result in earlier adver- 
tising. 


GOOD REALTY ADVER- 
TISING. 


Every week the real estate firm 
of Rue & Curry, Harrodsburg, 
Ky., print in the Democrat, of 
that place, a three column ad 
made up wholly of descriptions of 
properties for sale, chiefly farms. 
Set in small type, this ad has sev- 
eral hundred separate offerings. 
It has been very successful. Lew 
B. Brown, publisher of the Dem- 
ocrat, says: “Rue & Curry began 
several years ago with one col- 
umn. It proved so profitable that 
they increased their weekly space 
to two columns, and then to three. 
This year they use about seventy 
inches per issue. They are mak- 
ing a great deal of money. Their 
business is confined to this and 
adjoining counties, and goes to 
show what can be done in any 
good community by grit, ability 
and good advertising. Is there 
another town of this size, 3,500, 
where a real estate firm carries a 
seventy-inch advertisement in 
every issue of its county papers? I 
have never seen anything like it.” 
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It takes more than a print-shop 
to produce a booklet or other 
printed thing that will be a com- 
mercial success. 

Because, if your catalog, book- 
let, or what not does not seil all 
the goods a printed thing of that 
kind could possibly sell, it is, to 
an extent, a failure. 

You don’t want any failures 
connected with your business, par- 
ticularly in so vitally important a 
matter as advertising. 


* * * 


The first thing we do when we 
take up the .question of a piece 
of printed matter for a client is 
to study the situation and find out 
precisely what he expects that 
printed thing to do for him—then 
we pass on to the consideration 
of the absolute fitness of the Copy, 
Illustrations, etc., to the purpose 
in view. : 

Then we lay the result of our 
joint study and discussion before 
the client, show him just what 
should be done, tell him why it is 
necessary, and what the additional 
cost will be—if any. 

Your present printer may say 
that such work is not in his line.: 
He may be right, but we know 
and we think you will admit that 
such a service as we render is 
absolutely indispensable to the 
production of satisfactory and 
economical results. 

Our ability, experience and 
equipment, along the lines indi- 
cated above, may easily be deter- 
mined by the advertiser seeking 
the highest obtainable grade of 
service, 


THE ETHRIDGE-KENNEDY 
COMPANY, 
Hartford Building, 
No. 41 Union Square, 
New York City. 
’Phones 4847-8 Gramercy, 
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STORY OF A NEWSPAPER 


DOLLAR. 


DETAILS OF THE RICHMOND “EVEN- 
ING JOURNAL’S’” DEVICE TO 
DEMONSTRATE VOLUME AND VALUE 
OF LOCAL COMMERCE, AND IN- 
CIDENTALLY ITS OWN WORTH AS 
AN ADVERTISING MEDIUM. 


For a live newspaper sensation, 
with real advertising value to 
both circulation and business de- 
partments, it would take a bright 
mind to devise anything better 
than the ‘dollar scheme” recently 
employed by the Evening Journal, 
of Richmond, Va. Man-hunts 
and voting contests are trite in 
comparison, 

Manager A. R. Holderby, it. 
of this paper, took a silver dollar, 
put a silver band around it with a 
ring, and to the latter attached a 
dozen printed tags. On one side 
of each tag were ruled spaces for 
names, dates and hour, and in the 
other this explanatory matter: 

This dollar started from the office 
of the Evening Journal Friday, April 
6th, where it was paid to an em- 
ployee of the paper on his salary ac- 
count. Its object is to show the num- 
ber of people who are benefited by 
the spending of a dollar in Richmond 
and by keeping it here instead of send- 
ing it out of town, 

When this dollar comes into your 
possession please write your name and 
the date and hour of the day on the 
first vacant ruled line on the at- 
‘tached cards. Then spend the dollar 
as soon as possible, but be sure to 
spend it with some one who will in 
turn spend it in Richmond. Keep it 
moving in Richmond. 

The mission of this dollar is a 
worthy one. It refuses to be used ex- 
cept for the good of Richmond. You 
can help it prove the advantage of 
home trading by buying something in 
Richmond with it. This dollar has not 
been defaced in any way. It is worth 
100 cents at any bank or at the 
Journal office. The Journal is going 
to try to keep track of it every day 
and publish its wanderings until it 
finally comes home laden with its mes- 
sage of help to home institutions. 

If the tags become filled with names, 
*phone the Journal and more tags will 
be added, 

The Journal requests whoever has 
this dollar at 10 a. m. each day to 
*phone the Journal—’phone Nos. 5060 
and 5061. 


This coin was given to a re- 
porter on the paper, who prompt- 
ly spent it in a restaurant for a 
beefsteak. Then it began to cir- 


’ candise. 
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culate at once. A hotel man got 
it next, then the ticket-office of a 
railroad company, then a druggist, 
then a department store, then a 
tailor. The tailor spent it for a 
cigar, and then it began to change 
hands a dozen times a day, buying 
everything from a paper of pins 
to a steamship ticket, and, of 
course, carrying its margin of 
profit for each person who got 
hold of it. The merchants be- 
came interested. One man re- 
fused the odd coin, with the at- 
tached story of its travels, but 
was so bitten with remorse when 
he learned the dollar’s mission 
that he advertised in the Evening 
Journal that he would give $1.65 
worth of merchandise for it if 
another chance came his way. 
Other merchants followed _ suit, 
and there were soon advertised 
bonuses on the coin ranging 
from an extra pound of candy to 
an extra dollar’s worth of mer- 
The progress of the coin 
was reported faithfully from hour 
to hour over the telephone, and 
its travels were recorded daily in 
the Journal. Once the dollar was 
lost, but only for a short time. 
There were difficulties with sou- 
venir fiends, who wanted to keep 


the coin permanently as a 
memento. Finally it came into 
the possession of a_ telegraph 


operator on the Journal, who now 
wears it on his watch chain. 
Altogether this coin traveled 
about Richmond ten days, and 
passed through about 100 hands. 
Allowing ten per cent as the av- 
erage margin of profit, the coin 
therefore earned $10 clear for 
Richmond merchants, or yielded 
in profit its face value each day. 
Owing to the novel nature of the 
scheme, the dollar did not travel 
as fast as was hoped; but now 
the public in Richmond is familiar 
with the plan, and another dollar 
put out in the same way would 
undoubtedly make a better record. 
“No other paper here had ever 
attempted a real ‘home trading’ 
campaign,” says Mr. Holderby, 
“which was the main object I had 
in mind—to show the power of a 
dollar moving among merchants 











and the volume of business to be 
tapped by the local advertiser 


who pushes his business with 
newspaper publicity. In this it 
was a distinct success. It pleased 


our local merchants more than any 
scheme we have ever conducted. 
The whole town was interested, 
and in addition to helping adver- 
tising, it did good circulation 
work.” 

The Richmond Lvening Journal 
is a new daily, dating from June, 
1905. The paper belongs to Mr. 
Holderby and Charles B. Cooke, 
who is president of the Journal 
Company. Mr. Holderby was 
asked to give such facts about the 
Journal as would be likely to in- 
dicate to advertisers its character 
and position in Richmond. He 
said: 

“The Journal serves no interest 
other than that of the masses ofthe 
people, and the financial welfare of 
its owners as benefited through 
the success of the paper. The pa- 
per is free from all corporation or 
capitalistic strings and speaks out 
in meeting whenever the interest 
of the people seem to be in 
danger. There are so many more 
people than there are classes that 
the Journal’s policy has already 
given it a fast hold on the com- 
munity. Before the Journal be- 
gan there were only two papers 
in Richmond—one morning and 
one afternoon. I had been busi- 
ness manager of the Times-Dis- 


patch for ten years and_ had 
served the paper for sixteen 
years. Mr. Cooke had never had 


newspaper experience, but he had 
some money and he was good 
enough to listen to me. Few. be- 
lieved that it would be possible to 
break the combination without a 
barrel of money, but the experi- 
ence of a year has proven that we 
were not absolutely insane. The 
Journal has a circulation now of 
between fourteen and _ fifteen 
thousand. It has for nine 
months carried all of the cloth- 
ing business exclusively, after- 
noon, with the exception of two 
houses. It is the official real 
estate medium and has large con- 
tracts with every department 
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store in town. During the past 
year the Journal carried more 
than 190,000 inches of advertising 
and in June over 22,000 inches. 
By all odds the bulk of the capi- 
tal which the Journal has ex- 
pended has been collected month 
by month from the readers and 
advertisers of the paper, and the 
business booked in June is nicely 
in excess of the current expenses 
for the month. While we feel 
that the Journal has _ probably 
made a Southern record, we claim 
no particular wisdom or ability 
further than for recognizing the 
opportunity that existed by reason 
of the peculiar local conditions.” 

Richmond has two other Eng- 
lish dailies and one German daily. 
The Times-Dispatch, published 
morning and Sunday is owned by 
Joseph Bryan, and dates from 
1886. According to Rowell’s 
American Newspaper Directory 
its daily average for 1905 was 
20,376, and it makes use of the 
Guarantee Star the meaning of 
which is as follows: “The abso- 
lute correctness of the latest cir- 
culation rating accorded the 
Times-Dispatch is guaranteed by 
the publishers of Rowell’s Ameri- 
can Newspaper Directory, who 
will pay one hundred dollars to 
the first person who successfully 
controverts its accuracy.” The 
News-Leader, evening, was estab- 
lished in 1899. Leland Rankin is 
publisher and Alfred B, Williams 
editor, Its circulation is quoted in 
figures in  Rowell’s American 
Newspaper Directory, and was 
20,543 daily average for 1905. The 
Morning Anzeiger, a German 
daily with a Sunday edition, dates 
from 1853, and is published by 
B. Hassel & Son. The editor of 
Rowell’s Directory is under the 
impression that this last-named 
paper does not print regularly as 
many as 1,000 copies, 

——_—_$_<@2———— 

“Men of Ripe Experience” is the 
latest booklet of the Cleveland Trust 
Company, Cleveland. It gives por- 
traits, names and all the business affili- 
ations of this company’s officers, di- 
rectors and advisory council. An ex- 
cellent piece of literature for either a 


savings or commercial bank or trust 
company. 
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THE SPELLING FAD IN AD- 
VERTISEMENTS. 


It was reasonable to expect that, 
apart from any faith they had in 
phonetic spelling, business houses 
would be early in the field to 
adopt it in advertisements. The 
President’s dictum gave the need- 
ed impulse to this movement, and 
Wanamaker was the first in the 
field to indorse mis-spelling as 
applied to its publicity department. 
On Tuesday of last week they 
printed an apologia of almost 
classic quality, in which they gave 
reasons for the adoption of the 
new system, 

Their article headed “Business 
and Education” says: “The sav- 
ing of time, thought and money 
that would follow the use of good 
English clearly written, and plain 
figures accurately computed, in 
the ordinary transactions of life 
cannot be calculated. Success at 
this point would begin the Golden 
Age. Economic reasons alone 
would compel us to insist upon 
accuracy in writing, spelling, ex- 
pression and arithmetic on the 
part of employees. Thus in a 
sense our stores are schools—per- 
haps universities. Educational in- 
admit 


stitutions in which—we 

with regret—the work is prin- 
cipally undergraduate. 

“The London Chronicle says: 


‘He who controls the printing press 
governs spelling. Believing this 
to be correct, we fall into line 
with the Government of the Uni- 
ted States, and adopt the stand- 
ards of the Simplified Spelling 
Board. Such power as our ad- 
vertising has will be given in 
aid of the reform. 

‘‘A word fitly spoken is like 
apples of gold in pictures of 
silver.’ This contains more fact 
than metaphor in our advertising. 
We aim at fit words to express 
business facts so that advertising 
may translate business price mar- 
gins into currency with a reliable 
basis. And so we hope for a 
mutual result. We will help spell- 
ing reform while we expect spell- 
ing reform~to help us.” 

It is obvious from this state- 
ment that Mr. Wanamaker and 
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his partners were not altogether 
sure of their ground, and with a 
view of learning what their exact 
status is with reference to mis- 
spelling as an advertisement, a 
representative of Printers’ INK 
called upon the firm for explana- 
tions. Briefly they said their 
views were contained in the last 
lines of their proclamation, that 
they looked for spelling reform to 
help them while they helped spell- 
ing reform. ‘hey had by no 
means accepted the full list of 
three hundred words, but their 
future publicity would cut the ugh 
out of “through” and “though,” 
and the participles ending in ed 
would supplant the final letters 
with ¢ in words like “furnished,” 
“polished,” “expressed,” would 
be spelled furnisht, polisht, ex- 
prest, and so on, 

Being asked if they regarded 
such spellings as having an ad- 
vertising value, they. replied that 
they did not regard them in such 
aspects, but as their advertise- 
ments were widely read, perhaps 
more widely read than any others 
published in newspapers, the edu- 
cational value was held chiefly in 
view. While for a short time 
they might attract attention, they 
would soon become familiar, and 
later be adopted into common 
usage. The danger of such re- 
forms existed in their likelihood 
of running too far. They should 
be guarded and conservative, and 
dictated by common sense. On 
the whole this was their aim, and 
not to make any advertising profit 
out of the change. 

In their advertisements during 
the succeeding week and still con- 
tinuing, the Wanamaker _ stores 
have used the new spelling rather 
guardedly. It would appear that 
they find in the words thoroughly 
and though, a more frequent use 
spelled as “thoroly” and “tho,” 
than the best use of English 
would demand. They play them 
up persistently with sub-heads 
like “Thoro going Price-Cuts’— 
and introduce the word “Dropt” 
prices, where they would not in 
all probability have previously 
written “dropped” prices. There is 
of course in such uses a degree of 
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affectation and something of a 
pose. 

With a view to getting the 
highest expert opinion the reporter 
called upon Manly M. Gillam for 
his views. Mr. Gillam is a distin- 
guished purist in the use of Eng- 
lish as applied to advertisements. 
Not only has he crusaded in favor 
of truthfulness in statement, but 
he has been a stern advocate of 
good, clear grammatical Anglo- 
Saxon. In the advertisements he 
used to write in his early days for 
the John Wanamaker stores, he 
was inclined to be a trifle florid. 
But he soon corrected himself of 
this tendency. At no time did 
he ever confound the shades of 
meaning between would and 
could, may and can, will and shall 
—the most easily and frequently 
made errors in grammar. Nor 
does he use words of Latin de- 
rivation where those of Anglo- 
Saxon origin will serve the pur- 
pose or better convey his mean- 
ing. 

So ‘it was no surprise to find 
Mr. Gillam antagonistic to the 
whole change in the method of 
spelling, and scornful of the use 
of it in advertisements. “It is a 
mere freak,” he said, “when used 
in advertisements; a catch-penny 
device to attract attention. It’s 
the big noise outside of a small 
show. It is illogical in itself. I 
speak of the whole change, de- 
stroying the history, the tradition 
and the origin of our speech. It 
breaks up all the shades of mean- 
ing that words possess now, and 
leaves instead confusion and dis- 
order. It puts a premium upon 
ignorance and carelessness, and 
excuses incapacity to spell cor- 
rectly, 

“As applied to advertisements it 
is foolish to say that it will long 
continue to be a feature of it. 
Even if it has come to stay, it 
will lose the attractiveness of nov- 
elty, while to a _ considerable 
body to whom advertisements are 
addressed, perhaps the largest 
number, it will be in a greater or 
less degree offensive. When I 
read in an advertisement an as- 
sertion that ‘orders will be casht’ 
instead of cashed, that ‘patrons 
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will be treated rite’ instead of 
right, I am not surprised that the 
writers who make use of such 
language adopt the new spelling. 
They haven't the education to dis- 
criminate between good and bad 
orthography any more than they 
have the ability to write correct 
syntax. But that higher class 
writing which some businesses re- 
quire, ought not to give offense to 
any one, and that is what mis- 
spelling does. Lhe question harks 
back to good English, for what- 
ever purpose it is used. It is 
good common sense to spell ax 
without the final e, and reasonable 
enough in a language which has 
only a few nouns that have gen- 
der arbitrarily, to drop the fem- 
inine suffix in programme. I have 
become familiar with plow in- 
stead of plough—the old spelling 
—but I am not sure that I am tol- 
erant of it altogether. A few 
businesses will adopt the mis- 
spelling at first in their publicity, 
and find perhaps their account in 
it for a time. After all, the adop- 
tion of it in advertisements de- 
pends upon its general adoption 
elsewhere. As a matter of fact 
spelling is, by reason of dictation, 
becoming a lost art except among 
its specialists—the stenographers 
and typewriters. Like handwrit- 
ing it is gradually disappearing 
from active use, and business men 
have no real occasion to learn it 
any more than they have to ac- 
quire good penmanship for busi- 
ness purposes. But what a poor 
figure a man would cut who could 
not write legibly, and I do not 
see the real difference between 
him and a man who mis-spells 
his words.” 

George R. Alcorn, the manager 
of C. J. Billson’s considerable 
body of papers, spoke for his chief, 
who is absent on vacation. Mr. 
Alcorn did not see why the new 
spelling should not enter very 
largely into advertising copy. 

“After all the mere form of spell- 
ing is quite secondary to the 
drawing of attention in an ad. 
What is the conventional method 
in general use will be readily and 
fully adopted by advertisers. I 
do not know that any of our pa- 
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pers have adopted the phonetic 
form, but of course if they do, 
they will adopt it throughout, and 
insofar as it is left to them they 
will spell words in their adver- 
tisements according to their own 
system, whichever it may be. 
The fact is that the advertiser is 
his own final proof-reader, and it 


rests with him what form of 
spelling he shall adopt. We have, 
as an agency, adopted certain 


rules as to the character of ad- 
vertisements, and certain forms 
and types are used to present 
them, but to dictate to an ad- 
vertiser how he shall spell certain 
words when he has authority for 
a selection of one out of two or 
more methods would be arbitrary. 
I think the advertisers who take 
it up promptly will get the bene- 
fit of the questionable advantages. 
If it becomes very common, those 
who stick to the old methods will 
reap the advantages.” 

Mr. James Antisdel, who rep- 
resents the Butler League of pa- 
pers, was not prepared to con- 
demn nor approve of the new 
method of spelling in advertise- 
ments. He was inclined to take 
a philosophic view of the ques- 
tion. “If men like to offer goods 
in freak language let them do so, 
and find people who like freak 
language to buy them. The exist- 
ence of the first class pre-supposes 
the existence of the other like 
them. For my own part I can 
spell the words of my _ native 
tongue with fair accuracy, and I 
am rather proud of it as an ac- 
complishment. It is a very ex- 
traordinary thing to find a busi- 
ness man who habitually spells 
correctly. What is that Dogberry 
says about writing and reading? 
He probably implied _ spelling. 
‘Why, give God thanks and make 


no boast of it; and for your 
writing and reading, let that 
appear when there is no need 


of such vanity. He had adver- 
tising in his old and biased mind 
I don’t doubt. Anyway it fits ad- 
vertisers, and particularly that 
class who write and edit adver- 
tisers’ copy. If they can’t attract 
attention with good English, let 
them try with any kind they pre- 


fer and with illy-spelled words 
if they like. The whole object is 
to attract attention, the best way 
if you can use it, the worse way 
if you cannot use the other. 
There are a lot of advertisements 
that ought to be mis-spelled. Bad 
spelling would be consonant with 
its meaning..” 

Paul Block took the _ subject 
seriously. He thought the list of 
words furnished by the Carnegie 
Advisory Committee was perhaps 
too numerous, but that they 
would eventually be adopted by 
advertisers he had no doubt. 
The change would be gradual, 
but the common sense that was 
back of it would insure eventual- 
ly the general adoption of the new 
method. His own education had 
been in the German, where each 
letter was pronounced and had its 
value, and of course he had little 
traditionary regard for the Eng- 
lish which he used in business. He 
didn’t think the change had any 
particular advertising value. 

These opinions are fairly repre- 
sentative of the whole advertis- 
ing business population upon pho- 
netic spelling. The reporter of 
PRINTERS’ INK saw a number of 
other representative men, among 
them Collin Armstrong, treasurer 
and manager of the Albert Frank 
Agency. Mr. Armstrong was for 
years a news and editorial writer 
on the New York Sun, and 
learned his business under the 
stern and critical eyes of Charles 
A. Dana, John Swinton and M. 
P. Hazeltine, all of them sticklers 
for good English, and in their 
days orthographical authorities. 
He said that the new spelling was 
a fad, and he would be sorry to 
see it introduced into advertising 
publicity. Still, if advertisers de- 
manded it they would probably 
get it. R. E. RayMmonp. 

~~ 

Tue Burlington railroad system is 
going into the correspondence school 
business. It proposes to teach people 
agriculture by mail, and plans include 
an annual gathering of students after 


the Chautauqua idea, for lectures, re- 
views and examinations, 


—~+>_—_ 


A PARCELS post arrangement is now 
effective between this country and Peru. 
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HANDING YOUR COMPETI- 
TOR A LEMON. 


A FAVORITE LINE OF ADVERTISING 
ARGUMENT NOWADAYS—ONE THING 
TO HAND THE LEMON, AND AN- 
OTHER TO MAKE SURE THAT IT 
WILL BE SWALLOWED. 


It is difficult to attend entirely 
to your own business in advertis- 
ing. 
vou might do it if people let 
you alone. If there were no such 
thing as competition—if others in 
the trade would not risk their 
capital monkeying with expensive 
advertising—if the fool public 
wouldn’t get the notion that there 
are things just as good, and for 
less money—then your campaign 
might run along as placidly and 
inoffensively as a Gospel band in 
a tough Democratic ward. 

But people will substitute, imi- 
tate, compete and make counter- 
claims. As long as you have 
something that nobody else makes, 
well and good. But what are 
you going to do when you have 
a typewriter that has been on the 
market thirty years, and is stand. 
ard, and the public suddenly gets 
it into its silly head that it rather 
favors these new-fangled visible 
writing machines? 

Why, reply, of course, either di- 
rectly or indirectly, and as em- 
phatically as you can, 

One of the most interesting 
things in the advertising pages 
these days, to me, is to see how 
advertisers reply to one another, 
or conduct business attacks on 
competitors. I dare say there is 
more of this than there used to 
be, because competition is keener. 
A few years ago, for instance, 
only one piano-player was adver- 
tised, and it talked harmlessly 
about Paderewski and music in 
the home. But now there are 
many piano-players, and they talk 
about one another to more or less 
degree, claiming superiority of 
levers, metal and wood pipes, etc. 
Some of the old advertisers, as 
the piano manufacturers, never 
knew they were alive. But lately 
thev have wakened up, and in an 
entirely dignified way cast asper- 
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sions On one another that are 
often little short ot scandal. A 
few months ago, I remember, one 
of the leading makers brought out 
a small grand piano, advertising 
that it was so many feet and 
inches in depth, and that this rep- 
resented the smallest dimensions 
to which a grand piano could be 
reduced. The makers had tried 
to make it smaller, and beyond 
that point was the danger line, 
Hardly a month later this firm’s 
liveliest competitor also brought 
out a new miniature grand which 
was an inch and a half or so 
smaller, and the first firm’s refer- 
ence to the “danger line” was 
vigorously rubbed in as an ad- 
mission of failure. 

I confess to a liking for this 
sort of thing, and believe that it 
is often more productive than 
namby-pamby advertising claims. 
When you get an advertiser’s 
blood up, he is going to write in 
a way that will carry conviction. 
I keenly relish the New York 
morning papers on a day when 
Wanamaker’s hands out a lemon 
to its esteemed competitors like 
this heading from a summer fur- 
niture sale announcement: 


‘AUGUST FURNITURE—TWELVE 
TO ONE. 





Years ago when we started the first 
August furniture traue sale we 
thought the plan perfectiy sound and 
the idea very bright. Cumulative suc- 
cess through many years proved our 
reasoning right. Daily sales, large 
in amount, add further testimony. 
But it remains for the retail trade of 
New York to give final witness by a 
consensus of flattering imitation. 

Twelve advertisements of August 
furniture sales confront us. Well- 
known New York names, more or less 
prominent, are signed to statements 
that are moré or less lurid with glor- 
ious promises. Comparison and an- 
alysis make an ungracious task. To do 
that is the privilege and province of the 
public. Ideas are communal—no close 
corporation holds them in control. Our 
success with the August furniture sale 
has called forth many shrewd followers, 
This fact is more your concern than 
ours. It contains a controlling reason 
why the Wanamaker August furniture 
trade sale should command your re- 
spect, and if you are a homemaker, 
your careful study. 


Thus your competitors’ imita- 
tive efforts are jammed down 
their throats, and their feeble 
claims and counter claims used 
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to call attention to the one, the 
only truly great show! 

Macy’s store, in New York, has 
handed lemon after lemon the past 
three years to the book-publishers’ 
association, familiarly known as 
the “book trust” in Macy ads. Dis- 
puting the association’s right to 
set retail prices, the store has 
fought the point through several 
courts, winning every decision so 
far. Never a judicial opinion is 
handed down but Macy’s makes 
good capital in newspaper adver- 
tising, not only for its book de- 
partment, but for the store as a 
whole, and the cheapness of its 
prices. This is another way of 
doing the thing. 

Royal Baking Powder handed 
out alum to its competitors—that 
was before the days of the lemon. 
But it tasted just as puckerish, 
and Royal is still entrenched. Ad- 
vertisers with long memories will 
recall Royal’s advertising d.agram 
of purity, in which twenty com- 
peting baking powders were 
shown to contain alum. Where 
the line of purity of a rival prod- 
uct was almost as long as Royal’s 
own, it was marked with an aster. 
isk, which meant: “While this 
diagram shows some of the pow- 
ders to be of a higher degree of 
strength than other powders 
ranked below them, it is not to 
be taken as indicating that they 
have any value.” Dr. Wiley and 
his poison squad very _ nearly 
handed the lemon to borax, and 
vigorous press agency work for 
that staple is by no means re- 
gaining the lost ground. While 
the latter is not strictly an adver- 
tising instance, it illustrates what 
I believe to be the element of 
strength in such competitive adver- 
tising—that is, the public is always 
a little more ready to believe you 
when you say bad about the other 
fellow than when you claim good 
for yourself. Perhaps such .a 
disposition is not very beautiful 
on the part of the public. nor one 
very uplifting to think about. But 
it is a public trait, and those are 
what we.take into consideration 
when we advertise. 

Some exceedingly brisk compe- 


titive advertising has lately been 
printed by manufacturers of roof- 
ing materials. The campaign 
seems to have begun with N. & G, 
Taylor, the Ph.ladelphia house 
manufacturing “Old Style” tin for 
roofing. Telling the story of tin 
alone soon brought other manu- 
facturers into the field to state 
that this was not the only sub- 
stance for roofing. Lately the 


Barrett Manufacturing Company, 
New York and other cities, mak- 
ing a composition roofing, printed 
this advertisement in magazines : 


THE PASSING OF TIN. 


For many years practical men have 
been familiar with the fact that the 
quality of tin plates has been rapidly 
deteriorating. 

For roofing purposes, where the test 
is most severe, the use of tin has 
been growing less and less. Owners 
complain that constant painting and re- 
pairing are necessary to insure even a 
moderately tight roof. 

The continued dissatisfaction of the 
tin roofers finally resulted in a_ con- 
ference with the tin plate manufactur- 
ers with a view of devising some means 
of improving the grade of tin plate 
and getting back some of the lost busi- 
ness. The report of the conference 
brings out very strongly the fact that 
tin roofs are not giving general satis- 
faction, and verifies absolutely our con- 
tention that Barrett Specttication Roofs 
are more economical and satisfactory 
in every way. 





The tinman comes back with a 
slur at “cheap composition roofs,” 
and asserts that such must be 
guaranteed for ten or fifteen years 
to find any takers at all. The last 
statement — depreciation of a 
rival’s specific guarantee to do 
such and such a thing~is not 
good competitive advertising. But 
who shall say but this whole con- 
troversy, raging in the magazines, 
will attract such attention to good 
roofing of all kinds that both tin 
and composition firms will be 
benefited more than were each 
working out his own little non- 
competitive campaign? 

Just now, with the price of 
leather way up, all the shoe man- 
ufacturers are exulting over one 
another in their advertising, ex- 
hilarated by the fact that leather 
is so high the other fellows can’t 
make good shoes! No manufac- 
turer, though, has explained how 
he makes the same old shoe at the 
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same old price, yet paying fifty 
per cent more for his leather, But 
it gives a fresh argument in shoe 
publicity. 

Another field in which the 
lemon is widely useful is the to- 
bacco trade. Few of the tobacco 
trust's ads fail to have some bit- 
ing reference to competitors, and 
the whole campaign ot the Ameri- 
can Cigar Company, a branch of 
the trust handling domestic cigars, 
has been one in which tremend- 
ous swats of the stuffed club have 
been bestowed on _ independent 
manufacturers. The trust finds 
all other manufacturers small, and 
therefore unable to buy the best 
materials, and undoubtedly with- 
out skill, and perhaps crooked. 
It pities the public that has all 
these years been gambling on the 
cigars made by the small manu- 
facturer, and in a spirit of charity 
and firm piety has come to the 
smoker’s rescue by organizing the 
biggest corporation that ever hap- 
pened. “But here!” says the fas- 
cinated reader, “has the retailer 
been selling me poor cigars all 
these years?” Now, the trust 
musn’t swat the retailer, of course, 
So it replies, “Oh, no—the retail- 
er, you see, has been a victim, too, 
of that villain, the independent 
manufacturer.” 

The ‘“chance-may-offer’—‘hope-I’m- 
lucky” manner of buying cigars has in 
the past been due to the absence of an 
reliable standard of cigar values. Until 
recently all but the highest priced 
cigars had always been sold without 
any definite assurance as to their qual- 
ity or value, and in nearly every case 
the responsibility of the retail dealer for 


the cigars he sold has been very un- 
dependable. 

The smoker of medium priced cigars 
has been at the mercy of thousands of 
brand names, plenty of them merely 
stock labels that left room for plain 
robbery. Cigars worth $10 to $15 a 
1,000 have sold for sc. each—generally 
to the manufacturer’s profit. The deal- 
er has been deceived fully as much as 
the public. 

Five years ago the dealer could offer 
the public no definite, reliable assurance 
of the quality of the cigars he sold— 
and the 
cigars — could not 
impositions. 

To-day conditions are changed. In 
the past few years cigar quality has 
been immeasurably improved—and_ the 
new standard of quality—real, tangible 
cigar value—is 'stinguished by a 





prevent these 


smokers of medium priced: 


simple mark—the Triangle A mark of 
lati 

This introduction of the muck- 
rake into advertising, the turning 
inside out of secret grudges, the 
taking your reader into your con- 
fidence concerning rivals, is a 
comparatively new trend, It seems 
to be mighty effective so long as 
it is done properly. But there 
are innumerable opportunities for 
slipping up and faliing down. If 
you go into it, you must observe 
two cardinal principles. 

First—Attack a “dummy” com- 
petitor, or treat your real com- 
petitor as a mere abstraction so 
skillfully that when he endeavors 
to reply there will be nothing to 
reply to, or pounce on competitors 
too small to be able to reply. 
The independent cigar manutac- 
turers, for example, could never 
reply on a national scale to the 
tobacco trust’s assertions. Mr. 
Bliss, of the Regal shoe, has at- 
tacked the shoe trade generally 
without bringing a reply in ad- 
vertising—though it is true that 
the shoe manufacturers in con- 
vention assembled once got Mr. 
Bliss into meeting and gave him 
a very bad half hour. If the 
burden of your argument hinges 
on the villainy of your rival rather 
than the perfect virtue of your- 
self, be very careful that he is 
never put in a position to hand 
the lemon back. 

Second—Use the lemon only for 
color, and give attention chiefly to 
making out a case for your own 
product. Speak of his shortcomings 
with regret in two lines, and then 
give ten lines to yourself to show 
how different you are. Grieve 
over the sinfulness of your com- 
petitor in a line and a half, and 
then speak of your own beatific 
spirit in twenty more. Indignant- 
ly hammer the devil out of his 
product in three lines, and wind 
up with half a page of limelight 
on your own. In other words, 
use him for a dark background. 
Be sure the lemon you hand him 
is sour, and be sure also that he 
will have to swallow it.—B. A. B. 








BERLIN, now has 200 _ penny-in-the- 
slot machines that sell newspapers auto- 
matically, 
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WOMAN AS A TOURIST. 





When a railroad advertises it 
scems to have men in mind, and 
issues handbooks of hunting 
grounds, game laws, trout waters. 
But the real point of attack in a 
transportation campaign ought to 
be woman. 

George H. Daniels recognized 
this a good many years ago when 
it was necessary to establish 
branch offices of the New York 
Central in forty cities for the 
guidance of tourists. Wherever 
possible a woman was placed in 
such offices, and in all instances 
with excellent results. In the 
wide periodical publ.city of the 
New York Central the women’s 
magazines have also been given 4 
prominent place, and a consider- 
able volume of business is traced 
to them. Women advisors in a 
tourist office serve two purposes. 
Not only are women to the front 
in planning trips and vacations, 
but in advising them the word of 
another woman goes much further 
than that of a man. Just as no 
sensible woman would move into 
a house seiected by her husband 
until she had examined the neigh- 
borhood, the neighbors. the drain- 
age, lighting and plumbing, so no 
woman likes to trust a male pas- 
senger agent’s word in matters of 
hotels and localities. She takes 
precautions not only for herself, 
but for her children, and the 
only information that wins her 
complete confidence is the word 
of a woman who has been over 
the country under consideration. 


Women, consequently. decide 
that great question of such im- 
portance in _ passenger traffic— 


“Where shall we go?” A man 
may write for the folders and 
time-tables, but they are handed 
over to his wife. Women not 
only decide where to go in the 


majority of cases, but direct 
nearly all the heavy passenger 
trafic. Men there are without 


wives or sisters, and it has been 
established beyond dispute that 
they travel. But the bachelor 
travels alone. His is the trip up 
to a country house over Sunday 
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when he travels for pleasure, or 
a trip to another town on a route 
that probably involves no choice 
at all when he travels on business, 
Man, the tourist, is a_ solitary 
“tripper.” ‘lhe road would, in 
all likelihood, get his money any- 
way, because he has to go, and 
takes the only way. Woman, 
on the contrary, seldom travels 
alone, because she hardly dares 
to, and seldom on business be- 
cause she doesn’t have to, and 
hardly ever by a route that will 
not enable her to take a compet- 
ing line if she wanted to, because 
that would be against her nature. 
When she goes, the children go 
with her, if she is married. If 
she is a spinster, all the more 
reason for taking an escort, usu- 
ally a party made up of a half- 
dozen spinsters like herself. 

Game laws, names of guides, 
homeseekers’ excursions — these 
are well enough in transportation 
advertising as theory. But what 
pulls business to a railroad is 
advertising that answers women’s 
questions, 

Man is_ good 
traffic. But woman 
Chautauqua assemblies. 

Man partially supports the 
twenty-hour flyers, that lose 
money but figure well in the news 
columns. Woman maketh the 
seashore and the mountain to 
blossom as a rose, and where the 
cataract roareth and the sight- 
seeing truck exploreth, there is 
she. 

Man, as a transportation propo- 
sition, is a unit. It is all very 
well to advertise for lim as gross 


commutation 
makes the 


passenger traffic. But woman, 
when she travels, is always 
plural. If advertising can only 


reach and persuade her she is 
net earnings. 
———~__—_. 

Our postal card is in need of im- 
provement. The writing on it is in 
plain view, to be read at leisure, Dur- 
ing my first stay in Brazil IT found that 
the postal card there in use was sup- 
plied with a flap or covering of dark 
paper which, when gummed down, com- 
pletely hid the writing. This flap was 
attached to the back of the card, an 
edge gummed and perforated, the in- 
sertion of a finger tip being all that 
was required to open it.—Chicago Daily 
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GOOD NAMES ARE SCARCE. 


A distinctive name has adver- 
tising value that doubles the effec- 
tiveness of all publicity given it. 
But you wouldn't think so to look 
over the multitude of names of 
advertised things, 

Take fire insurance companies, 
for a typical line. Northern As- 
surance Company, Southern As- 
surance Company, Western As- 
surance Company, German  In- 
surance Company, Germania In- 
surance Company, German Na- 
tional Insurance Company—they 
are all alike. You doubtless have 
several fire policies in your desk. 
Can you name one of the com- 
panies off-hand, or remember 
them all over night? The life 
insurance companies are in as bad 
a way, with their confusion of 
“mutual” and names of States. 
There isn’t any good reason why 
either a fire or life company 
should take its name from the 
territory in which it was incorpo- 
rated. One of the few good fire 
insurance names is that of the 
Phoenix. What possibilities for 
advertising! And the mutual idea 
is well carried out in the new 
mail-order life company in New 
York, which is called the Life In. 
surance Club of New York. 
Banks and trust companies are 
in just as sad difficulties when it 
comes to names that can be easily 
remembered, All the advertising 
for a business in one of these 
lines has to exert twice as much 
force to produce a given result 
as with a commodity well named. 
And what explanations must be 
made when a company gets in 
trouble—each one with a name like it 
has to say ‘‘Not us!’’ 

Then take names of things to 
eat. How seldom the value of a 
savory name is realized in this 
field. A Chicago man, it is said, 
recently registered the word 
“Butternut” as a trademark for 
bread, and just on the strength 
of its savoriness is selling State 
rights to bake and sell ordinary 
bread under this name. Armour’s 
“Star” hams are unquestionably 
good hams. But a long explana- 





tory advertisement is needed to 
make them as savory and tempt- 
ing as “Beechnut” sliced bacon. 
The trademark of the latter is an 
advertisement all by itself, and 
carries its Own reasons why, as does 
“Little Pig Sausages.” 

Commodities are usually named 
after the man who makes them, 
or the place where they are man- 
ufactured. Names of men are 
symbolic only by accident—and 
then the symbolism is usually ob- 
jectionable, as in the case of the 
dental firm of Hertz & Payne, 
which is said to do business in an 
Eastern city. But the advertising 
value of a name lies altogether mn 
its symbolism. It must draw a 
picture of the thing advertised. 
The drawback with the nanie of a State 
or city is that everybody can use it, and 
with your own name, that you are not 
the only one bearing it. Go 
through the law books and_ see 
how many millions of dollars 
have been spent on suits to pro- 
tect trademarks built up on proper 
names, and how accurately the 
courts have had to divide them 
between contestants in many 
cases—Baker’s chocolate, Rogers’ 
silverware, and hundreds _ of 
others. Your own son may set 
up a rival business, as Thomas 
Edison’s son did. The Royals 
and Regals, the Continentals and 
Nationals, the Yellow Labels and 
Green Ribbons, the Diamonds and 
Triangle brands—all these are 
hackneyed, and doubtful in de- 
fense, and often not admissible to 
registration. They mean nothing, 
and have no advertising value. 
Yet ninety-nine and a half per 
cent of all commodities, business 
houses and corporations bear 
them, or others like them, and the 
trademark of corporate title that 
symbolizes and advertises is so 
exceptional that it stands out im. 
mediately against the general 
background of the commonplace. 
In advertising, a symbolic name 
is to be preferred to a great ap- 
propriation. It is an appropria- 
tion in itself, and has often gain- 
ed reputation and sales for an 
average good commodity, where 
a better article has failed for the 
lack of an effective trademark. 
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ADVERTISING FOR SETTLERS. 


It is gradually dawning on our 
friends south of the line that Canada 
is potentially another United States, 
and that at the end of the century there 
may be as great a population in the 
Dominion as there is in the Republic 
to-day. The methods adopted by the 
Laurier Government to attract settlers 
are praised unreservedly by American 
experts who have been looking into the 
question of the rapid settlement of the 
Canadian West. Wilbur G. Miller, a 
Washington journalist, who has been 
touring in the West, says, in the Editor 
and Publisher, that “Canada is under- 
going a transformation. Printer’s ink 
is the lever by which the work is being 
accomplished. Every portion of the 
Dominion from coast to coast, and from 
the 49th to almost the 52d parallel, is 
ihediiies with a vitality that promises 
to make it a counterpart of the United 
States. Of course there have been 
prosperous cities, rich agricultural 
lands, abundant forests and minerals, 
splendid climate, great railroads, big 
game, and magnificent scenery. Some 
of these have been in existence for 
centuries. It remained, however, for 
an enterprising Government to utilize 
the dominant force in civilization to 
bring to public notice the great re- 
sources of an empire. Well is the 
work being performed, for no other 
country on the face of the globe is re- 
ceiving the advertising that Canada is 
getting. No other Government than the 
one to the north of us has ever before 
adopted such a policy of publicity; nor 
has any corporation before operated a 
plan of land exploitation so untiringly, 
effectively and_ elaborately.””—Toronto 


Globe. 
~~. 

CLIPPINGS IN ADVERTISING. 

The first clipping bureau in the world 
was started in Paris in 1879 by a 
Frenchman named Cheri. There are 
now forty clipping bureaus in the Uni- 
ted States, of which ten are in this 
city 

There is a badge and button house 
capitalized at $1,000,000 which has 
built its business in the last twelve 
years on the clippings furnished by a 
cl pping bureau. It takes everything 
relating to the organization of societies, 
or their parades, processions, meetings. 
It gets 1,000 items a day and its bill 
is $400 a week. Its literature goes to 
the addresses provided in these clip- 
pings, and its publicity scheme has 
proved good, 

A house that makes church bells 
takes everything relating to new 
churches, appropriations for new bells, 
etc. Another firm has for years taken 
everything relating to scales. A com- 
pany insuring against burglars, which 
took everything relating to bank rob- 
beries for twelve years, recently can- 
celed its order, as it found that there 
was no profit in this branch. 

Notices of engagements are clipped 
for jewelers, florists, stationers, furni- 
ture dealers and hundreds of other 
merchants. The principal of a school 
in New England buys all items con- 


cerning persons who have made dona- 
tions to schools or academies in New 
England, with the obvious purpose of 
affording them an opportunity to extend 
their benevolence, 

A month after the San _ Francisco 
catastrophe the Southern Pacific road 
decided that it wanted everything that 
had been published on the subject, and 
turned in an order to that effect to a 
New York bureau. The bureau has 
just forwarded a dry goods box con- 
taining 15,000 clippings.—New York 
Sun. 





Advertisements. . 


All advertisements in * Printers’ Ink” cost 
twenty cents a line for each insertion, $10.40.4 
line per year, Five per cent discount may be 
deducted if paid Yor in advance of publi- 
cation and ten per cent on yearly contract 
paid wholly in advance of jirst publication. 
Display tupe and cuts may be used without 
extra charge. but af a specified position is 
asked for an advertisement, and grauted, 
double price will be demanded. 





ae circulation of the New York World, 

morning edition, exceeds that of any other 
morning newspaper in America by more than 
100.000 copies per day. 


\ 7 Eare Brain Brokers. We have hundreds of 

positions paying: $1000-$5000 now open for 
competent men. Write fer booklet. HAP- 
GOUDs, 305 Broadway, N. Y. 


GOOD ADVERTISING SOLICITOR will get 
Pg Chicago business, and represent live-trade 
publication. Al references. Salary and com 
mi-sion only. Addr SOLICITOR,” 528 Monad- 
nock Building, Chicago. 








NEWSPAPER POSITIONS open for advertising 
solicitors of successful experience. Straight 
salary propositions. Write for Booklet No. 7. 
FI RNALD’S NEWSPAPER MEN’S EXCHANGE 
(estab. 1898), Springfield, Mass. 
7 OUNG man with varied experience in print- 
ing business, at present connected with 
large printing house, would take position with 
advertising house or other large user to look 
afcer printed matter. ‘P. M.,” Printers’ Ink, 


were ADVERTISING MANAGER wants posi- 

tion on good daily paper. Can write ads 
and get and hold business. Also familiar with 
general newspener work. Best of references fur- 
nished. Address **MORRIS,” care Printers’ Ink, 





ee ORV ADVERTISER and mail-order dealer 

shouia read THE \\ESTERN MONTBLY, an ad- 
vertiser’s magazine. Largest circulation of any 
advertising journal in america. Sample copy 
free. THE W ES'NKe RN MONTHLY, 815 Grand 
Ave., Kansas City, Mc 


hy ante oS onnection first of year with daily 

paper in growing Western city as business 
manager. Will consider lease proposition with 
privilege of buving an interest. Am 29 years old; 
married, sober and industrious. First class ref- 
erences. P.O. BOX 1345, St. Louis, Mo. 


Vy 7 ANTED—An experienced and practical man 

to manage a pou and newspaper plant. 
witha daily and weekly paper; domg an annua! 
business of over $25,000. Desire party able to buy 
an interest and take full charge of the business. 
For particulars address ‘L 23.’' care Printers’ Ink. 





b ae 4 man, ten years’ experience largest 
aaily in U. S. in administrative, circula- 
tion, purchasing, advertising departments 
wishes connection with smaller paper where field 
to use this knowledge. \ill accept straight sal- 
ary, or part cash part stock. Capable taking 
management business end where proprietor 
overworked other interests. Hard worker; gilt 
edge references. Give full particulars. West 
preferred. Address “J. G.,” care Printers’ Ink. 
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YOUNG MEN AND WOMEN 

of ability wno seek positions as adwriters 
aud ad managers should use the ciassified col- 
umns of PRINTERS’ LNK, the business journal for 
advertisers, puolished weekly at i0 Spruce St., 
New York. Such advertisements will ve inserted 
ar 20 cents per line. six words to the line. I’RINT- 
RRs’ INK Is the best school for advertisers, and it 
reaches every week more employing aavertisers 
than any other publication in the United States, 


Woe Clerks and others with common 
school educations only, who wish to quai- 
ify forreaay positions at $2) a week and over, to 
write for free copy of my new prospectus and 
endorsements from jeading concerns every-~ 
where. One graduate filis $8, 000 place, another 
$5,000, and any number earn $1,500, The best 
ciothing adwriter in New York owes his sue- 
cess within a few —— to my teachings. De- 
mana exc sta Fatt 
GEOR( Pt WE LL Advertising and Ruat- 
ness Gapere. Tis Metropolitan Annex, New York. 


Wanted To Take 


the advertising work of not over six concerns 
who cannot afford to em pes eever ee mana- 
ger at high salary. I will write all advertising 
copy and perform all other advertising service 
that each may need just as effectively as if [ was 
vn the ground. | am at present writing bu-iness- 
getting ais. Graduate G. H. Powell’s School of 
Advertising. Experience in Dry Goods and No- 
tions. Furniture, Specialties and General Mer- 
chandise. Terms moderate. Write for par- 
ticulars. 
R. D, MARSHALL, Alexandria, Va. 
———_ +> 


PATENTS, 


pe=ePATENTS that PROTECT 

Our 8 books for Inventors mailed on rece P 
of 6 cts, stamps. R. 8. & A. B. L 
Washington. D.C, Estab. 1869. 


—_++—__——_. 
SUPPLIES. 


DWRITER’S TYPE RULF—measures 126 

agate lines; 14 other type measures; also 

type tables, ete. 50c. postpaid. L. ROMMEL, Jr., 
6id Merchant St., Newark, N. J 


ag ADWRITING RULES,” (enlarged edi- 
tion), Booklet, brimful of rules for writ- 
ing ads. Also type tables, ete. 24¢. postpaid. L. 
ROMMEL, Jr., 61 Merchant St., Newark, N. J. 


eranns Cold Water Paste now used ex- 
elusively by publishers. clipping bureaus, 

billposters, cigar makers. trunk Way and all 
paste users. Samos free. BERNARD'S PASTE 
EPT., Tribune Bldg. C R. Chicago. 


N OTE H FADINGS of Bo of Bond Paper, 54x84 
inches, with eavelopes (laid p). 100 for 64c.; 

250 for $1.10; 500 for $1.60 ; 1,000 for $2.50; 2.000 for 
4.50: 5,000 for $11.00. Send tor sampies MERIT 
RESS, Bethlehem, Pa. 


V D. WILSON PRINTING INK CO., Limited, 
e of 17Spruce St., New York, sell more mag: 
no ut inks than any other ink house in the 








Ta 
Special prices to cash buyers. 


eeeemermmeetpd> Pannen 
ADVERTISING AGENCIES. 


I A. O’GORMAN AGENCY. 1 Madison Ave. 
e N.Y. Medical journal advtg. exclusively. 


MQ\HE IkELAND ADVERTISING AGENCY, 
Write for Different Kind Advertising Service. 
925 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia. 


LBERT FRANK & CU., 25 Broad Street. N. Y. 
General Advertising Agents. Established 

1872. Chicago. Boston. Philadelphia. Advertis- 
ingof all kinds placed in every part of the world. 


ft ARNHART AND SWASEY, Oakland, Cal.— 
Largest agency west of C: hicago; employ 60 

people; save aavertisers by advising judiciousiy 

newspapers, billboaras. wails. cars, distributing, 





——- 


MA ILING 3 MACHINES, 





fPHE DICK MATCHLE:! Ss mem Ls R, lightest and 
quickest. Price $12. . J. VALENTINE, 
Mér., 178 Vermont 8t., Buttaton NY 
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BOOKLETS, 
1,000 8-page Booklets, $9. 


Address, or call, 
Room 5, 835 Broadway, N. 


SPECIAL TO RETAIL MERCHANTS 
1,000 BOOKLETS $20.00. 


Envelope size, eight pages and cover (12 in all). 
Written and printed. Exoert writing, first-cla-s 
printing. Samples on request. Other printing 
cheap. Send samples for estimates. 


LINCOLN ADVERTISING AGENCY, 
1265 Broadway. New York. 





TIN BOXES. 


EF you have an attractive, handy package you 
will seil more godds and get better prices for 
them. Decorated tin boxes have a rich appear- 
ance, don’t break, are handy, and preserve the 
conteats. You can buy in one-half gross lots and 
at very low prices, too, We are the folks who 
make the tin boxes for Cascarets, Huvlers. Vase- 
line, Sanitol. Dr. Charles lesb Food. New-Skin, 
and, in fact. for most of the “big g Funs. ” But we 

pay just as muchattention to tie “little fellows.” 
Better send for our new illustrated catalog. It 
contains iots of valuable infurmation. and is 
free. AMERICAN STOPPER COMPANY. 11 
Verona Street. Brookiyn. N. Y. The largest 
maker of TIN BOXES outside the Trust. 
—~>—__—_ 


FOR SALE. 


FoR SALE, Cheap—A large Printing Plant, 
complete, in hustling town, Apply Box 157, 
Rumford Falls, Maine, 


OR SALE—Complete news newspaper and job pleas 
in excellent condition, hs ne aily 1,600 
circulation, weekly 2,500, in growing city of 12,000 
poe aeon: doing between $2.500 and $3,000 of 
business pee month and steadily increasing; in 
splendid field to improve. For particulars, price 
and terms, write C. A. McCUY, Lake Charles, La. 


oe}. 000 BUYS a_prospe a prosperous ten year old 

monthly fraternal paper in 
wong city; circulation 3,500 and very stable; 
cash circulation receipts $90 to $100 per month; 
advertising patronage can be wide y extended 
by pe kc man; present publisher’s time de- 
manded by ys business. Adaress *MONTH- 
LY.” Printers’ Ink 


———+-—_—_—_—_- 
BUSINESS CHANCES. 

A FEW DOLLARS will start a prosperous mail- 
order business; we aan RCRD and 

everything necessary easy meth 
failure impossible. MIL. Bl RN-HIC KS, 358 Dear- 

rh St., Chicago. 
—_— top 
ADDRESSES FO FOR SALE. 


10 BONA-FIDE addresses of prosperous 
farmers, mill hands. etc., for 25 cents, 
MARKSTEIN, 58 West 109th St., New York City. 
———+or—___— 
MISCELLANEOUS. 
WE all need occasionally a gentle stimulant. 
Genuine Sarsaparilla has produced wonder- 
ful results in cases of indigestion and nervous 
disorders. ‘Taken in the torm of a Beverage 
nothing so invigorating as Joly’s Sparkling 


Jamaica Sarsaparilla. For prominent quality 
Fen to leading grocers in Phila. $1.50 per doz. 
es, 


CHARLES JOLY 
1120 McClellan St., Philadelphia, Pa, 


i 
sncnnee. MACHINES AND FAC- 
SIMILE TYPEWRITERS. 


AS eed ver office machine that 

r cent. Besides selling the 
“AUTO-ADDRE SER,” wemake an IMITATION 
TYPEWRITTEN LETTER and fill in the address 
so that it cannot be distinguished from the real. 
2 7. do wrapping, folding, sealing, mailing, etc. 

sk us. 
AUTO-ADDRESSER, 310 Broadway, N.Y. 
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DIRECTORY OF NOVELTY MANU- 


FACTURERS. 


GENTS wanted to sell ad novelties, 254 com. 
< 3 samples, 10c. J.C. KENYON, Uwego. N. ¥. 


Bye ny Paper Weletie with your advertise- 
/ $15 per Catalog adv. novelties 
free. ST. LOUIS | BUTTON CO., St. Louis, Mo. 


7 RLTE forsamoile and price new combination 
Kitchen Hook and sill File. Keeps vour ad 
before ae bousewife and business man, THE 
WHITKHKAD & HOAG Cu., Newark, N, J, 
Branches in all large cities 
E MAKE 200 Adv. NOV. 
Yories that live LONG 
and talk LOUD. List 23 is 
FREE. Getitnow. ADV. 
NOVELTY CQO., Chicago. 


— ee 
ADDRESSING MACHINES. 


DDRESSING MACHINES—No type used in 

the Wallace stenci) acaressing machine. A 

card index system of adaressing used by the 

largest publishers througboutthe country. Sead 

for circulars edo addressing at low rates, 
WALLACE & CO., 29 Murray St., New York, 
401 Pontiac Blig., 358 Dearborn St., Uhicago. Tl, 


+> 


PUBLISHING — OPPORTUNI- 











ALF-INTEREST in Weis°r (Idaho) SIGNAL, 
$4,000. Good susinons; lnading paper. live 


aud growing town of 3. rgain. Address 
R. E. LOCK WOOD, 
Riggins, Idaho 
a ny 
t to own one! 
I sell aon 


Want my booxlet, “HOW ?” 
I'll send it on reqees.. 
SON P. HARRIS, 
Broker in Publishing Property, 
3 Broadway, New York. 


POSS: <ETETN 
ADVERTISING MEDIA, 
HE EVANGEL. 
ranton. Pa 
Thirteenth year; 20c. agate line. 


HE ReEcorD is the Woman’s Home Companion 
of Troy and Central Miami County. Ohio. 





Only daly. Low-class 
monthly regulator, fake financial, liquor, ete., 
advertising red. Send for sample copy. 


The Farm Queen 
HARVEST HOME NUMBER 
SEPTEMBER ISSUE 


Returns guaranteed advertisers in this issue. 
Double size and circulation, also special cover. 
Rates one cent per word. Key yourad. Should 
you receive less than 40 CASH REPLIKS will run 
your ad three months free. Forms ciose Sept. 4th. 


THE FARM QUEEN 
928 Canton St. Baltimore, Md, 


HALF-TONES. 


ERFECT copper. half-tones, !-col.. $1 ; larger 
10c. per in. THE YOUNGSTOWN ARC EN- 
GRAVING CO., vounswews. Ohio. 


Nears HALF-TONES. 

IN 2x3, 75c.; 3x4, $1 ; 4x5, $1.60. 

Delivered when cash accompanies the order. 
Send for samples. 

KNOXVILLE ENGRAVING CO., Knoxville, Tenn. 


aszoes or line productions. 10 square 
inches or smaller. delivered prepaid, 75c.; 

Cash with order. All 
newspaper screens. Service day and nigbt. 
Write for circulars. Keferences furnished. 
Philadelphia. ae b, O. Box 815. 





6 or more, 0c. each, 


. logues, Trad 


COIN MAILER, 





1 ,000 for $3. 10.000. $20... Any printing. Acme 
Coin Carrier Co., Ft. Madison, la. 
ee oo 


COIN CARDS. 
$3 PER 1,000. Less for more; any printin 
THE COIN WRAPPER Cv.., Detroit, Mich. 
+08) 


CARD INDEX SUPPLIES, 


G*, prices on Stock Cards and Special Forms 

from manufacturers. Curds furnished fow 

a san Tred of \sasmaeem Special discounts t@ 
in 


STANDARD INDEX CARD COMPANY, 
707-709 Arch St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
+e 





ADVERTISEMENT CONSTRUCTORS. 





Agrvesraeen 
DVERTISING 

I write all kinds of good ad- 
vertising matter — booklets, 


circulars, letiers Perhaps 1 
can help YOUR business; l’m 
enthusiastic, anyway, and 


— liksto hear from you 

to answer questions. A 

FS, = bring rates and in- 
nD 


forma 
A. L. COOKE, 
L. B. 141. Amherst, Masa, 














7 THERE I8 NO 
business on earth so trite (absolutely none) 
that it cannot be made interesting toa class of 
pecnes that once they are thorouvhly interested 
be secured as customers. Of course, about 
some Sony there may seem to be “nothing new 
ut such “seeming” is only skin deep. I 
onjo oF, hearing from the man “whose business ‘is 
ike other people’ 8,’ and so cannot be profit- 
ably advertised,” as the real or fancied difficul- 
ties of the situation are a powerful stimulus to 


me. 
1 make Circulars. Folders, Price-Lists, Cata- 
Primers. Circuiar Letters An- 
nouncements, Mailing Cards, Booklets, Notices, 
Newspaper, Periodical and Trade Journal Adver- 
tisements, etc., etc.—all of these with ‘‘peculiari- 
ties” of their own that may show smail revei- 
ence for stereotyped methods, but which invari- 
ably shun mere flippancy or “horse-play. 
No. 65, FRANCIS I. MAULE, 402 Sansom t.,Phila, 


PREMI ums. 


NHOUSANDS of 
for publishers and id oy the foremost 


itabl, 





gue. (OO) 
blished annually, 34th issue now ready ; free. 
8. F. MYEKS CO. i. and 49 Maiden Lane, N.Y. 


+o. 
EDITORS’ AND WRITERS’ OPPORTU- 
NITIES. 


CLIPPINGS AND PICTURES LOANE 
ee on all subtocta, com s.r from ~ 
rs, magazines. nes 
periodicals of the world. 
use of the collection, or a 
mail, THE SEARCHLIGHT INFORMATIO. 
LIBRARY, 24 Murray St., New York. 











ORIGINAL LETTERS FOR SALE 
OR RENT, 


~ 
55,00 plies to aye ge oh adv., date 1906. 
Will exchange copy for adv. . For mele 
and full particulars asaren T. F. B. TEEL, 
Church St., Liberty, N. Y. 


SONG and Love charm, all first re- 


a al 
MAIL-ORDER BUSINESS. 


TART in a High-Class Mail-Order Business. 
\ Spare time or evening athome. Big money 
init. We print you either large or small 
een gh roar name on them and supply good 


jewelry at wholesale. 
AMER RICAN NATIONAL Walaa hs co., 
Wabash Ave., Chicago, Lil 
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PHOTO-ENGRAVING. 
nose. ENGKAVERS, Designers. rice list and 
mples sent on request. STANDARD EN- 
Gh AVING, CO., New York. 


er 
ILLUSTRATORS AND ILLUSTRATIONS 


DVERTISING Cuts for Retailers: good;cheap. 
HARPER ILLUS. SYNDICATE, Columbus, O. 
“++ 


PRINTERS. 


RINTERS. Write R. CARLETON, Omaha, 
Nev., for copyright lodge cut catalogue. 


Ww print eens: booklets. circulars. acv. 
matter—all kinds. \\ rite for prices. THE 
BLAIR PTG. Cv.,, 514 Main St.. Cincinnat. ©. 


LET ME HAVE CHARGE OF 
YOUR PRINTING. 


My remuneration will come from the printer 
in the shape of a percent:.ge on the job. I can 
assure you of a cheaper and better job than if 
you let the contract yourself. Send me your 
copy and I will send you a dummy and — 
Then, if you’re satisfied, I get the order. If you 
would like to see samples of my work, address 
m 


H. K. STROUD, 
503 E. 66th St., Chicago, Ill. 
—— +2 


PAPER. 


BASSETT & SUTPHIN, 
45 Beekman St.. New York city. 
Coated paversa specialty. Diamond B Perfect 
White for hign-grane catalorues. 

















POSTAGE STAMPS. 


(ees or Can.;shipc.o d. R. E, ORSER. 
Broker, 2404 Milwaukee Ave., Chicago, Ill. 


PUBLISHERS and M. | M. O. Dealers—Unused (with 
gum) 8. stamps bought; 5 per cent dis 
count c + RY by return mail. CHAMBERS STAMP 

-, 111 Nassau St., New Yor! 
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Within the Past 'e“ Me 
Year We 
Have Supplied ,. ae) 


THE GOVERNMENT 
PRINTING OFFICE 


At WASHINGTON, D. C., With Over 


100,000 


lt OF 


MONOTYPE METAL 


WITHOUT A SINGLE COMPLAINT, 





Has a record like this ever been nee 
in the manufacture of Irinters’ Metals ¢ 

We make a specialty of the manufacture 
of Metals for Printers—Monotype. Linotype, 
Stereotype, Electrotype, Autoplate, Com- 
positype. 


MERCHANT & EVANS CO. 


Successors to 


MERCHANT & CO., Inc. 
SMELTERS, REFINERS, 
PHILADELPHIA. 
Chicago 
Kansas City 


Baltimore 
Denver 


New York 
Brooklyn 


















from you. 


the cost of transportation. 


Pruning Time 


This is the time of the year to go into the details of 
business and do some chopping here and there where a 
penny can be saved. Send fora copy of my price list 
and compare my prices with what you have been paying 
to the credit ink houses for the privilege of getting 
thirty or sixty days’ time on the bill. 
bills for the past year at my prices, and if the difference 
does not warrant a change I shall not expect to hear 
My sample book contains one hundred and 
twenty-five specimens of my best selling inks, and can 
be had for the asking. When a purchaser feels dis- 
satisfied with his bargain, the money is refunded, also 
Address 


PRINTERS INK JONSON 
17 Spruce St., New York 


Figure up your ink 



























BY GEORGE ETHRIDGE, 


7 READERS OF PRINTERS’ INK 
- CRITICISM OF COMMERCIAL ART 


PRINTERS’ INK, 


COMMERCIAL ART CRITICISM 


WILL RECEIVE. 


33 UNION SQUARE, N.Y. 


FREE OF CHARGE? 
MATTER SENT TO MR ETHRIDGE. 





It may not have been remark- 
able that the L. C. Smith gun won 
the Grand American Handicap, 
but the man who built the maga- 
zine advertisement marked No. 1 
certainly achieved a most remark- 
able result. The braizer, censer, 
chafing dish or whatever it may 
be, found in the left-hand corner 
lends a truly fascinating element 
of mystery, and the vegetables 
that flourish in the background 
furnish no key to its solution. 
There are doubtless some points 














about the product which would be 
interesting, but this announcement 
most successfully conceals every- 
thing which could be useful in the 
slightest degree. Full page maga- 
zine spaces are mighty expensive, 
but the way some advertisers buy 
them just to thrash around in is 
sufficient evidence of National 
prosperity and of the truth of 
Uncle Joe Cannon’s announcement 
that “This country is a hell of a 
success.” The illustration desig- 
nated as No. 2 is more appropriate 


for a gun, and as the celebration 
of a victory, and it also allows 








No.2 





some white space for the facts 
in the case. 
* * * 

“The right way to paint cheap” 
may be a little twisted from a 
grammatical standpoint but it is 
a heading that will, nevertheless, 
attract attention. Just what the 
lady in the picture has to do with 















to Paint Cheap 


Ant Have it Look Better, Weer Longer and 
Com Less Than the Best White Leed Paint. 








a CARRARA PAINT CO. 
FA 243 Carrare Works «BARBERTON, O10 

















the matter is not clear. but there 
is this much to be said in her 
favor—she is neither climbing a 
stepladder nor crawling around 
on her hands and knees. To this 
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extent she is an unqualified suc- 
cess and a welcome relief from 
the usual paint lady. Taken as a 
whole, this advertisement presents 
a rather neat appearance in the 
magazines in which it appears. 
The display lines at the top, how- 
ever, are a trifle too heavy for the 
balance of the advertisement—or 
perhaps it would be more correct 
to say the general appearance of 
the advertisement is a trifle too 
light for the heading. 
* * * 

Here is a new manifestation of 

the energies of our old friend 

















An Eye 
The Eye Can’t See 


The latest creation in dress fastenings 
—the patent Heart Invisible Eye—to 
be found on every card of the famous 
De Long Hooks and Eyes, The heart- 
shaped construction makes theeye bound 
to stay—no slipping of the threads—no 
turning over. The Heart is absolutely 
new; examine it; then tell your 
dressmaker about it. 


See that 


hump? 


and the 













THE DE LONG HOOK & EYE CO., Philadelphia,‘ U. S. A. 





“See that hump?” As usual, the 
effort is interesting and convinc- 
ing as well as unusual in con- 
struction, An advertiser who does 
as uniformly good work as the 
DeLong Hook and Eye Company 
should be compelled to stay in the 
magazines all the time as an ex- 
ample and a source of inspiration. 
* * * 

There is one good thing about 
this A. A. Waterman advertise- 
ment, and that is that one has to 
read it in order to find out 
whether it advertises an electric 
fan or a fountain pen, and the 
conclusion is that it doesn’t ad- 
vertise either one enough to do 
much good. What has the fan 
to do with the pen? Nothing. 
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What has the pen to do with the 
fan? Nothing. There are a great 
many ways of misusing and 
wasting space, and the fact that 
not all of them have yet been put 
into practice is shown by the fact 
that somebody bobs up with an 








coon! 
“" your fountain win pen te unsatisfactory. 


AUTOMATIC. JSECF-FILLING 
MODERN FOUNTAIN PEN 





4 moon: 
wits: AN AIT 
1SNT MODERN 











absolutely new one every little 
while. 
* * * 

Poultry advertising and _ allied 
lines have in recent years shown 
a marked improvement in both il- 
lustrations and copy. As a rule 
it is strong and intelligent adver- 
tising and the illustrations are 
calculated to arouse the enthus- 
iasm of those who raise poultry 
for pleasure or for profit. The 
little advertisement reproduced 
kere is a good example of the 
economical use of space. The ar- 
rangement is good, providing 





Ideal 


ieee een a ype 
are ommon 
sense every~ ne cote peng ‘of America’s 
greatest poultry raiser for profit. Called 


“The Man Who Knows” 














plenty of room for the copy, show- 
ing the head of a lordly bird and 
a cut of the article advertised ; 
the only fault being that the iatter 
is a little too small, even in the 
original, to be particularly useful. 


+ ———— 
WHAT HE STARTED. 


Colonel John S. Harper, now a vet- 
eran of seventy-four years, retired at 
Leroy, Ill., has probably launched more 
newspapers than any other man living. 
He has, in his lifetime, established 
five newspapers in Kentucky, sixteen in 
Iowa, four in Missouri, three in Wis- 
consin, two in Minnesota, three in 
Indiana and one in Oregon. While 
publishing these, says the Jacksonville, 
Ill., Courier, he has at the same time 
conducted papers for nearby towns, 
and he has been the sponsor and 
named 156 different newspapers, mostly 
in country towns. 
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READY-MADE ADVERTISEMENTS. 


Readers of PRINTERS’ INK are invitedto send model advertisements, ideas for w:nduw 
cards or circuiars, and any other suggestions for bettering this departmext. 





Business Department 
THE MARYVILLE “TRIBUNE.” 
Curtis Wray Publishing Company. 
MarYVILLE, Missouri, 
Editor Ready Made Department: 

I inclose clipping of an advertisement 
appearing in to-day’s weekly edition of 
the Tribune, and which will be printed 
in the daily issue of April 6th. I will 
appreciate a criticism of this ad, both 
from the advertiser’s and the com- 
positor’s standpoint.* I prepared and 
designed it for the advertiser, wrote all 
the copy and supervised the mechant- 
cal construction. 

I would like your opinion particu- 
larly as to the advisability of the biack- 
face body type used, and as to whether 
prices should have been displayed to 
a greater extent. 

Illustration opportunities are rather 
meagre here, hence we used none. 

Very truly yours 
A. Davipson, 
Advertising Manager Tribune. 





It is a full-page ad, so sym- 
metrical and well displayed as to 
partly compensate for the lack of 
cuts—far better without illustra- 
tions than with the too frequent 
mixture of muddy half-tone and 
cheap zinc line cuts that only mar 
the page and misrepresent the 
goods. But at first glance one 
gets the impression that no prices 
are quoted. They’re there, but do 
not stand out because they’re set 
in the same size of type as the 
descriptions, and “run in” as the 
printer says. Prices should not 
be set so large as to overshadow 
everything else, but in a page ad, 
with no cuts to break the type 
monotony, they should be given 
a little display if only to make 
something besides the sub-heads 
to catch and hold the eye. I think, 
too, that in advertising dress 
goods it is better to describe and 
price separately two or three at- 
tractive patterns and weaves, than 
to cover a good part of the stock 
and bunch the prices at the end 
in such a way that no particular 
kind of goods can be_ identified 
with its price, as in this small 
section of the ad referred to: 

IN THE NOVELTY EFFECTS. 


Selections shown here are _particu- 
larly suited for Easter wear, the color 





















range embodying all the prevailing pop- 
ular shades and the fabrics themselves 
possessing those individualities of pat- 
tern and weave so much desired in 
fastidious dressing. The showing in- 
cludes a full range of modish grays, 
Alice blues, navy blues and Resida 
greens. There is also an assortment 
of dainty checked batistes, in shades of 
delicate blue and tan, and a particularly 
desirable gray cloth in the much liked 
shadow Fs Prices are $2, $1.50, 
$1.25 and $=: the yard. 





Notwithstanding these minor 
faults, the ad is a good one, for 
it backs a pleasing appearance 
with a text that reads well and 
gives a rather high-class tone to 
the whole. I think the body type 
is all right because it is not too 
black and is either leaded or has 
a wide shoulder, keeping the lines 
well apart for easy reading. 








The Vose Ads are Good in Both Text 
and Typography, ‘Walk In and 
Look Has Been Their In- 
viting Catch Phrase for Years. 


Around” 





Will It Keep? 
That’s the 
Question ! 


Rather than take chances 
with old jars and old rubber 
rings one had much better 
invest in new ones—provided 
they are the tried and de- 
pendable kinds. Rings should 
never be used twice. 

Consider the cost of fruit 
and sugar spices—and your 
own labor. 

We carry the best jars 
only, We carry the highest 
grade rubber rings. Ags a 
matter of fact they cost very 
little, if any, more than poor 
ones. 

Why not buy the best? 

The best, surest, safest 
jars are the “Lightning” and 
the ‘‘Mason.” 

“Walk in and lock 


around.” 
Pr. HW, VOSE CG., 
59 Main: St., 
Bangor, Me. 
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LitcuFIExp, Illinois. 
Editor Ready Made Department: 

I am a reader of Printers’ INK and 
would like your criticism of the in- 
closed ad, which appeared in the Litch- 
field Daily News on April 9. 

This ad, which the printer thought 
good, failed to please the advertiser. 
te you tell me where it is weak? 

Yours truly, 
Cuas, McBripe. 





I don’t know where the adver- 
tiser’s kick comes in, unless in 
four typographical errors which I 
have corrected in the reprint be- 
low, for it is a decidedly good- 
looking ad. Personally, I don’t 
like so heavy a border on an ad 
of this size; the prices should 
have been above the signature in- 
stead of where the address be- 
longs, and another two-point lead 
just above and just below the 
body would have helped some; 
but it is a good-looking ad just 
as it stands. The matter is good, 
too, though I am not quite sure 
that women want “just glorious, 
luxurious, delightful ease,” any 
more than just plain comfort. 

DELIGHTFUL EASE 
as well as exquisite style is secured 
by selecting our new models of the 
famous ‘Queen Quality’? Shoe. There 
is here no cramping of the foot, no 
unpleasant or “‘burning sensation;”’ just 
glorious, luxwrious, delightful ease 
when properly fitted—as you easily can 
be. Particularly noteworthy are the 
“Custom Grade” styles, made as they 
are after the fashion of the old time 
bench made shoes, but possessing su- 
perb style and infinitely superior fitting 
qualities. 

HENLEY ALDEN CO, 

$3.20 the pair. Many other styles 
$3 the pair. 





Another 


Good Bank Ad from _ the 
Washington (D. C.) Evening Star. 


Cut Off 


those little foolish extrava- 
gances that run away with 
so much money without giv- 
ing you an adequate amount 
of pleasure and put what 
you save thereby in bank. 
You will be glad in a year’s 
time. 


HOME SAVINGS BANK 
7th Street and Mass. 
Ave., N. W., 
Washington, D. C. 
Deposits More Than a Mil- 

lion and a Half. 
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A Good Trust Company Ad from the 
Kansas City Journal. 


Where Is Your 
Will ? 


You may know but could 
the right person find it upon 
your death, without having 
to hunt through a lot of 
miscellaneous papers? Really, 
a will should be sealed in an 
envelope and left with a dis. 
interested custodian. 

Bring it here, and we will 
enter it on our books, pro- 
perlv index it, put it in our 
safety deposit vault, and upon 
your death fi'e it in the 
probate court. There will be 
no charge for this security. 
FIDELITY TRUST €O., 

Walnut and Ninth, 
Kansas City, Mo. 











Advertising the New Soda Fountain— 
a Good Thing To Do. From the 
Nanticoke (Pa.) Herald. 





Have You Seen It? 


The new soda water foun- 
tain which is being put up 
in the Boston Candy Kitchen 
is one of the finest in 
America. 

The dimensions are twelve 
feet wide and eight feet high. 
Supplied with a new Carbon- 
ater which will filter all 
water used for Sodas, etc., 
ky electricity. 

The fountain is of Mexi- 
can onyx and has all mod- 
ern improvements, 

Remember we are leaders 
for pure candies and our ice 
cream is the best. 

Cream delivered by the 
quart or gal'on to any part 
of Nanticoke, free. 

THE BOSTON CANDY 

KITCHEN, 
L. Marinos, Proprietor, 
54 E. Main Street, 
Nanticoke Pa. 











(Neb.) Evening 
Advertises Its Want 


How the Omaha 
World-Herald 
Columns. 





Some of the nicest people 
in the city live in furnished 
rooms. Some are always 
moving. Tell them in a 
small Want Ad how attrac- 
tive your rooms are. I 
your rooms are really O. K., 
you'll have no trouble in 
getting them rented by one 
of our Want Ads. Try it. 
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How Money 
Helps To Make 
The Man. 


Money in the bank is more 
than money—it is character. 
The man with a bank account 
is seldom out of work. His 
thrift is recognized. It makes 
kim a good workman. If a 
man is to be selected for 
promotion—the man with a 
bank account is apt to be 
chosen. He is looked upon 
as a reliable man. He is a 
good citizen. This Institu- 
tion solicits the accounts of 
wage-earners. and all others 
who wish to become thrifty. 

3% per cent interest paid 
on savings accounts of $1 
or more. 

Deposits made prior to the 
7th of the month draw in- 
terest from the 1st of the 
month. 


KENDUSKEAG TRUST 
COMPANY, 

The Bank for the People. 
Bangor, Maine. 





An Informative Tooth 
Des Moines (Ia.) Capital. 








Talk from 








Tooth Talks. 


You probably wonder if 
we can replace your missing 
teeth without a plate. If you 
have lost all your natural 
teeth then you are doomed 
to wear artificial plates, but 1f 
you have two or more teeth 
or solid roots in the upper 
or lower jaw we can replace 
all missing teeth without a 
plate, and these teeth will be 
as solid and serviceable as 
natural teeth. They don’t 
ache, don’t decay, and rock 
or tip in eating. It’s a very 
easy matter to get rid of that 
disagreeable partial plate if 
you come to us. It doesn’t 
take long and is compara- 
tively painless. 

Teeth extracted painlessly. 

State Fair visitors should 
make engagements ahead in 
order to insure prompt at- 
tention. Examination free. 


HARMON BROS, 
Dentists, 

1604 Over 514 
Walnut, 

Des Moines, Ia. 


Mutual 


Savings Logic, from the Bangor (Me.) 
Daily Commercial, 


What 





The Trunk the 

Ae ’ 
Baggage Man Won't 
Smash Up! 

This trunk was made espe- 
cially for us. We wanted a 
trunk we could sell at a low 
price and yet guarantee it to 
come back whole from the 
longest trip. The most stren- 
uous baggage man _ won’t 
smash this trunk, because it’s 
built to defy him, and _ it 
does, Your clothing is en- 
tirely safe when packed in 
one of our trunks, $8.75. 

KNEESSI’S, 
425 7th Street, 
Washington, D. C. 





> 





Makes It Seem Like “Getting ~ Money 
‘rom Home.” From the Philadel- 
phia Bulletin. 





The Golden Rule 


Pawnbroker 
It’s No Disgrace To 
Need Money. 

The rich are short occa- 
sionally. Disgrace lies in not 
paying your debts. Come to 
me. I’ll lend you to the 
limit of your security and 
charge you very little for it, 
Then you can pay your bills. 
Very private entrance; ar- 
ranged so that clients cannot 
meet. Don’t be afraid. It’s 
an honest business transac- 
tion. 3esides, no one will 
recognize you down here. 

Send for Booklet. 

JACOB C. KAHN, 
607 S. 19th Street, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 

















“rom the Halifax (N. S.) Daily Echo. 





Freshly-Caught 
Salmon. 


Now can you really think 
of anything more delicious 
for Sunday’s dinner than 
some fresh Salmon? 

We’re ready for you with 
a fine lot of freshly-caught 
Salmon that is attractive alike 
to the eye and the palate. 

If you’re wise you'll eat 
less meat and more fish dur- 
ing this hot weather—and 
what tastier or more appetiz- 
ing representative of the fish 
kingdom can you get than 
fresh Salmon? 


BOUTILIER’S FISH 
ARKET 


Cleanliness Our Motto. 
30 Bedford Row, ’Phone 503, 
Halifax, N. S, 





Stronger Headline Could There 
Be For a Trunk Ad? 
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A Persuasive 


A 





Good Points. From the 
Sunday Record-F Herald. 


Send Your Boy to 
The Right School. 


Everv school differs from 
every other school in some 
respect. The grounds are 
sure to differ; but they are 
not very important; the 
studies are equally sure not 
to differ much; they are im- 
portant; that’s why, they are 
so universally alike. 

But the most important 
things are none of these. If 
you don’t know what are 
the really important things 
to consider in sending your 
boy to a boarding school, 
and want us to do so, we 
will send you, free, the little 
book called “The Right 
School for Your Boy.” It 
will tell you. Send us your 
name and address and_ the 
name and age of your boy. 


RACINE COLLEGE GRAM- 
MAR SCHOOL, 
Racine, Wis. 


Presentation of Some 
Chicago 





(D._ ¢. ) Evening Star. 


Timely ( One ne from the Washington 





Before Cold 
Weather Arrives 


—have us insure the comfort 
of your home by installing a 
new heating plant. If de- 
sired, work can be done 
while you’re out of town, 
relieving you of all incon- 
venience, 

Secure our estimate for a 
steam or hot water plant. 
HUBBARD HEATING CO., 

Washington, D. C. 





Summer 
Underwear 


slashed to get your attention 
in a hurry. 

Egyptian and French Lisle 
suits that formerly sold for 
$1.50 and $2 a garment are 
offered in this sale at $1 a 
garment. Also a lot of Nain- 
sook drawers that formerly 
sold for $1 and $1.25 a pair 
will be closed out at 75¢. 

Bennett collars two for 
25¢.—were 25c. each. 


J. G. BENNETT & CO., 
New Stores, 


Wood St. and Fifth Ave., 
Pittsburg, Pa. 





From the Pittsburg (Pa.) Sun, 
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Some Very Convincing “Reasons Why”’ 


Advertising for a Restaurant. 





The Tea 


at The Essex is so delicious 
because I pay $1 a pound 
for my Formosa tea and a 
proportionately high price 
for the three other grades 
from which you may choose 
—Ceylon, English Breakfast 
and mixed tea. 

The reason that I can af- 
ford to pay $1 for my For- 
mosa is because this tea 
gives me about 300 cups to 
the pound, while 25c. tea 
would give me only about 85 
cups. It is not much more 
expensive and you get prac- 
tically the best tea grown. 


Be foP: 


The Essex 


HAMPTON, 

Lunch—Always 

)pen. 

60 North Pearl Street, 
Albany, N. Y. 


From 
the —e (N. Y.) Evening Journal, 





An: Informative Laundry Ad. 





Information 
Bulletin. 


To Housekeepers, Hotel and 
Restaurant Men, 

Table linen should never 
be starched. Many good 
housekeepers make this mis- 
take, but nothing so detracts 
from the appearance and life 
of good linen as starch. It 
pays to take time and pains 
in laundering table linen, for 
nothing, except perhaps a fine 
horse, responds so rapidly to 
good handling. Every piece 
should be rinsed carefully in 
clean water and then ironed 
damp to get the fine charac- 
teristics of wel laundered 
linen, If ironed dry or near- 
ly drv it gets fuzzy. There 
is a finished and_ well 
groomed appearance to linen 
properly laundered — the 
Trimble way—that is unmis- 
takable. Our facilities for 
handling such work are not 
equaled in Houston or Gal- 
veston, either in quality or 
quantity. 


THE TRIMBLE CO., 
Houston, Galveston. 
Launderers, Dyers, Cleaners, 

Hatters. 
Works for White 
Only. 


People 
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SEPTEMBER 
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(MF The first forms of the forth- 
coming book, “NEWSPAPERS 
WORTH COUNTING,” will go 


to press on the above date, and 
advertising copy, to receive. the 
best attention, ought to be received 
at this office before that time. 


NEWSPAPERS WORTH COUNTING, which will be sold for one 
dollar, will tell all that can be known of the editions printed by 
the (about) eight thousand publications that issue regularly more 
than a thousand copies. It gives a synopsis, an epitome of the 
substance of sixteen years of gleanings culled from publishers’ 
reports and the opinions of competitors and others interested in 
obtaining the peculiar sort of knowledge here referred to. The 
book, however, will not attempt to designate or measure the 
quality or extent of that sort of character or virtue that makes 
a thousand copies of one paper worth to an advertiser as much 
or more as ten or even more than a hundred thousand copies of 
another. With that subject the forthcoming book invites the 
— themselves to deal, and as their arguments will be 

ids for advertising patronage and possess advertising value, 
they are to be treated as advertisements and charged for as such. 

















A prospectus will be sent anyone upon request, in which 
the terms of advertising are clearly stated. Address 


PRINTERS’ INK PUBLISHING CO. 


10 SPRUCE STREET, NEW YORK. 














